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(Qovenner SCHOOL OF MINES, 
1 JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 





DIRECTOR, 
SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &e. 





The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hoffman ; Physics, by Professor Tyndall; Natural History, 
by Professor Huxley; Geology, by Professor Ramsay ; 
Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warrington Smyth; Me- 
pre Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanics, by Pro- 


fessor 
TRENHAM REEEKS, Registrar. 





UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





SESSION 1861-62. 





On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the ments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Dipioma of Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordinary Matri- 
culation Examination in Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 


An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in the Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember. 


The Examiuations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 
£24each; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of £15 each. 


The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
— several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
to . 


Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 


on application to the Registrar. 
By Order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 





OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 





The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in § conferred conjoint y by the Royal Colleges of 
Physi and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY lst, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 


The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
fre also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe~ 
clally requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council, applicable 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and sing 
Boards :—1. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination in G 1 Education. 3. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. 

ALEXANDER WOOD, 

President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 

President Royal College of Surgeons. 

Edinburgh, August, 1861. 
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WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
(in connection with the University of London.) 


SESSION 1861-62. 





The COLLEGE will open for the SESSION on MON- 
DAY, the 7th October, 1861. The Session will terminate in 
July, 1862. 

PeincrpaL—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
lowing departments, viz. :— 


Classics. 





Professor J, G. Greenwood, 
B.A. 


Comateetice Grammar, Eng- 

S| guage and Litera- 

ture, Logic, Mental and Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 
Moral Philosophy .....00.000 

Mathematics. 





Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy............ + Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A, 
History, Jurisprudence, and) Professor R. C. Christie, 
Political Economy M.A. 
Chemistry(Elementary, Ana-) Professor Henry E. Roscoe, 
lytical, and Practical)....... B.A., Ph.D., F.C.S. 


Natural History (for this ses-) Professor W. C. Williamson, 
sion, Geology and Botany) M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 





Oriental Languages ........... Professor T. Theodores, 
French, .. Monsieur A. Podevin. 
German.,.....cc000 


Mr. T. Theodores. 
an Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 


EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. :— 
English Language and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, History, Political Economy, 
eo gaa Natural History, French, German, and Elo- 
cution. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.: On the Greek of the New 
Testament; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


The VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 
Classical learning ; annual value £20, tenable for two years. 

The WELLINGTON SCHOLARSHIP, for competition 
in the critical knowledge of the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament; annual value £20, tenable for one year. 

The DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., two Scholarships 
in Chemistry, annual value £50 each, tenable for two years; 
two Scholarships in Mathematics, annual value £25 each, 
tenable for one year. 

DALTON PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offered. 


The DALTON PRIZE in Natural History, value £15, 
given annually. 


Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 


The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving Students, on Thursday, the 3rd, and Friday, 
the 4th October, from eleven a.m. to two p.m. 

Farther particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes 
will be found in prospectuses, which may be had from Mr. 
Nicholson, at the College, Quay Street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Princi; 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 





Elocution 








THE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

OF ART, at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students, and the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART, 
at 43, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only 
(removed from 37, Gower Street), and at Spitalfields, 
Crispin Street; Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington 
Square; © Thomas Charterhouse, Goswell Street; 
Rotherhithe Grammar School, tford Road; St. Martin's- 
in-the-fields, Castle Street, Long Acre ; Lambeth, St. Mary's, 
Prince's Road; Hampstead, Dispensary Buildings; and 
Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon Street ; will 
re-open on TUESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER. 


By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF 
LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
Malle. Frorexce Lancta, Madame Lavra Baxter, Mr, 
Weiss, and Mr. Vernon Ricgsy every Evening. 

On MONDAY, an ENGLISH NIGHT, on which ocea- 
sion a New Waltz by ALrrep Me.ion, “THE ARIEL,” 
and a New Quadrille, ‘THE DIBDIN,” on Nautical Airs, 
by C. Coors, will be performed. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, a MOZART NIGHT. 

On WEDNESDAY, a FRENCH NIGHT. 

On THURSDAY, a MENDELSSOHN NIGHT. 

On FRIDAY, an ITALIAN NIGHT ; and 

On SATURDAY, a VOLUNTEER NIGHT. 

Commence at Eight. Promenade, ONE SHILLING. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 





OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester 
Square.—Open every evening at half-past 7 o’clock.— 
Unparalleled Combination of Attraction — RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE of the wondrous LEOTARD, who will go through 
his astounding performances on the fiying trapeze, introdu- 
cing some daring feats, hitherto unattempted. Great success 
of the exquisitely painted grand diorama of the sites and 
scenes of the Great Sepoy Rebellion in India, vividly and 
elaborately portrayed, introducing novel effects. E' 8 
elegant entertainment of La Globe Volante and the Magic 
Barrel. A host of first-class talent, vocal and instrumental. 
Admission to the entire performance—Grand Hall, 6d.; 
stalls, balconies, and promenade, 1s, ; reserved seats, 2s. 64.; 
rivate boxes to hold six persons, £1. 1s. Musical Director, 
Mr. Bartleman, late of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Notice.—A new private entrance has been constructed, 
unconnected with the Hall, and other arrangements have 
been made to promote the convenience of the nobility and 
gentry to have ingress and egress to and from the private 
boxes and reserved seats. Box office open from 12 till 3. 


Leotard at the Alhambra every evening. 


S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
* WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
India, and China, for Naval and 





shirts, — gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrac g every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates, 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 





, \RAUD ULENT TRADE MARKS.— 


suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectal stationers or the 
Manufactory. The ronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 38, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





DUCATION IN HANOVER. 

Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and by a 
Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and are attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are provided, The Pupils are 





MANERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
IML “ LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of 
the Application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The 
Lectures will begin on Friday Morning, October 4, at Nine 
o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wed- 
nesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





dmitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 





ITERARY GAZETTE.—WANTED, 
to Complete a Set, Nos. 109 and 119 (1819), and No. 
1088 (1837), or Parts or Volumes containing the above Nos. 


Apply to Mr. StaTer, 294, City Road, E.C. 
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BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 

THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
and ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for 1865. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 

Publisher to-the Admiralty. 





This day, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d., 


((SOMMENTAS* ON THE EPISTLES 
TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Crown 8vo, with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d., 


EMENTS OF FORTIFICATION, 
FIELD AND PERMANENT, for the Use of Stu- 
dents, Civilian and Military. 
By Caprars LENDY, 


Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury ; 
late of the French Staff. 


London: ParKER, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., con- 
taining the Reign of Henry VIII., £2 14s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo, 10s, 64, 
M* HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 


MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER 
TALES, 9s. 


WEARING THE WILLOW. 95s. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 











Fifth Edition, 8vo, 16s., 
N EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES. 
By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Also, foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PRO- 


FESSOR BROWNE'S EXPOSITION OF THE 
ARTICLES. 


By J. GORLE, M.A., 
London: ParKer, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





DR. COOKE TAYLOR’S MANUALS OF HISTORY. 





Seventh Edition, 6s., 
TUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. With Supplementary Chapter. 
By CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, 6s., 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
London; ParKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, post Svo, sewed, price 3s., 


ICHARD CCOUR-DE-LION. 
An Historical Tragedy. 
London: Artuvux HALL, Vintvr, &Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


With two Ilystrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 
PHOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 





EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 


this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.” —Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.” —Clerical Journal. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Roperts. 


READE’S NEW STORY. 





A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 


Four Vols. 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” 
WILL APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 





NOW READY, 


Price 12s., cloth lettered, 


IN OIL COLOURS, 


BY JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
RE-EDITED, WITH AN APPENDIX, 


BY HENRY MURRAY, F.S.A. 


Also, by the same Author, recently published, price 12s. each, 


TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 
REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEVEN STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


EXPLAINED IN LETTERS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE ART, 
Illustrated by Examples from the Several Schools. 





classes. 


amples will be added. 


3s. cloth. 


John's College. 





NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


Uniformly printed, in foolscap Svo, 


(AMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS. A Series of Elementary Treatises 
adapted for the Use of Students in the Universities, Schools, 
and Candidates for the Public Examinations, 

The study of Mathematics and Science being now genc- 
rally introduced into our public Schools and Colleges, and | The Crown Animalcule: by Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
still further extended by the various public examinations, 
the Publishers have been induced to undertake a series of 
cheap Text Books specially adapted to the wants of those 


In order to secure a general harmony in the treatment, 
these works will he edited by Members of the University of 
Cambridge, and the methods and processes employed in 
University teaching will be followed. 

Principles will be carefully explained, clearness and sim- 
plicity will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to Map. 
avoid the extreme brevity which has so frequently made the 
Cambridge treatises too difficult to be used by those who 
have not the advantage of a private Tutor. Copious ex- 





NOW READY. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey 


Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. cloth. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, By the Rev. Har- | 


vEY Goopwix, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. sewed; 


The following Volumes are already in progress :— 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. 
Main, M.A., Radcliffe Observer. 


ELEMENTARY. HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Besant, M.A, late Fellow of St. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. 
Hupson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By G. D. Liveine, 
M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


Cambridge: Drignton, BELL, and Co. 
London: Brit and Dapy. 


West, F.L.S. 





the Author. 


On the 1st of October will be published, No. 1, price 
Half-a-Crown. 
HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of “The 
Earth-worm and House-fly,” ‘‘ The Honey-bee,” &c. Con- 
taining, besides other interesting and instructive matter— 


Corn: by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A. 
&c. Illustrated by the Author. 


With Illustrations by the Author, engraved by Tuffen 


The Daisy: by Mrs. Lankester. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 


The Lowest Forms of Life: by the Editor. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S., engraved 
by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. 


Iron and Steel: by Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 
Western Equatorial Africa: by the Editor. With a coloured 


Artificial Life: by Professor Ansted, F\R.S8. 

The Breath of Life; by W. Crookes, F.C.S. 

Dogs: by Ed. Jesse, F.L.S., &c. 

; The Great Comet of 1861: by James Breen. Illustrated by 


London; Rosert Haxpwicke, 192, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 





Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, the FourtH Eprrioy, in three vols., of 
REAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: Cuapman and Hau, 193, Piccadilly. 














REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 

Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill!-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s Gd., cloth. 


London; J. 8. Vintus, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
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REVIEWS. 


pe 


TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE.* 


A set of gentlemen have taken advantage of 
the recent ‘religious crisis” to improve the oc- 
casion. They have issued various tracts, and 
after the Long Vacation is ended they intend 
to issue more. They belong to what is some- 
times called the liberal school in theology. They 
will possibly be popularly accredited as the pro- 
mulgators of the new movement. This notion 
may derive some slight countenance from the 
fact that the Seven Essayists are always spo- 
ken of with tenderness and respect, and the 
seven thousand clergymen who earnestly pro- 
tested against them, with contempt and objur- 
gation. Otherwise, with the exception of some 
of the less-known writers, who try to make up 
in vehemence what they want in reputation, 
to the ardent admirers of German tendencies 
the series will prove disappointingly orthodox. 
One manifest good result will be that many 
will read religious treatises who otherwise would 
never have done so. The prominent movers 
of this new literature, at least among the 
clergy, are the Rev. F. D. Maurice and the 
Rey. John Llewelyn Davies. It has been the 
lot of both these gentlemen, in their day, to 
exhibit a suspected and impugned theology. 
Yet nothing can be more studiously moderate 
and careful than their present tracts. ‘They 
are the best of the series, and are calculated, 
we should imagine, to be productive of much 
good. With the papers of Mr. Maurice we 
have been especially pleased and agreeably dis- 
—- He is gradually mastering the use 
of the simple proposition. ‘The old reproach 
will soon be obliterated, that, like the cuttlefish, 
he shrouds and conceals himself in his own ink. 
Too often what Mr. Garnett says of Mr. Jowett 
has been true of Mr. Maurice :—‘* The great 
charm and value of much of this author's dis- 
course has never dissipated, for me, the mystery 
in which, to my mind, some of the first principles 
of his are wrapt up.” We add, that for our 
own part we are quite convinced of the fer- 
vour and sincerity of these writers ; but having 
gladly made this admission, we proceed to use 
towards them much plainness of speech. We 
caution them against the danger of degenera- 
ting into a petty religious clique. They al- 
ready betray much of the mannerism and affec- 
tation that belong to the spirit of a clique. To 
some of them the uncharitable will scarcely fail 
to attach the imputation of priggishness and 
conceit. It is very right to be earnest men, 
but it is execrable taste for men to be always 
parading their earnestness, and calling upon 
the world to witness how very earnest they are. 
They write a kind of religious Carlylism. The 
marks of the new set will in course of time 
be probably defined as extreme thankfulness 


* Tracts for Priests and People.— 

No. 1. Religio Laici. By Thomas Hughes. 

No. 2. The Mote and the Beam. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

No. 3. The Atonement as a Fact and as a Theory. By the 
Rey. Francis Garner, Subdean of her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal. 

No. 4. The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven: an Appeal to 
Scripture on the Question of Miracles. By the 
Rev. J. L. Davies. 

No. 5. On Terms of Communion: 1. Boundaries of the 
Church. By the Rev. C. K. P. Lf. The Mes- 
sage of the Church. By J. M. Langley. 

No. 6. The Sermon of the Bishop of Oxford on Revelation, 
and the Layman’s Answer: 1. Dialogue on Doubt. 
By J.M. Indlow. IL. Morality and Divinity. 
By Rey. F. D. Maurice 
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that they are not as other people, general of- 
fensiveness of style, and an unlimited use of 
the personal pronoun. If these modern trac- 
tarians wish to attain to a Tract Ninety, 
they must avoid faults which will mar their 
usefulness, and, what Mr. Macmillan will pro- 
bably consider equally serious, spoil their cir- 
culation. 

The first of the series is by Mr. Hughes, the 
author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. It bears 
the time-honoured title of Religio Laici, but 
perhaps will scarcely become so well known as 
the Religio Medici, or even the Religio Jurispru- 
dentis. Mr. Hughes commences with passing 
strong sentence upon “all our English bishops 
and eight thousand clergymen.” He then pro- 
ceeds to some slight autobiographical details. 
“For many yearsI have been thrown very 
much into the society of young men of all 
ranks. I a a great deal of my time with 
them. I like being with them, and. . . I think 
they like being with me.” Mr. Hughes pro- 
ceeds as follows :—‘‘ The world is going on 
turning as it has been used to do, night suc- 
ceeding day, and generation generation ; na- 
tions are waking into life or falling into bond- 
age. There is a deal of wonderful work of one 
sort or another going on in it, and you and [ 
in our little corner have our own share of work 
to get done as well as we can.” Now, it strikes 
us that all this betrays a feeble and ineffectual 
mannerism. I+ seems to us, too, that the fol- 
lowing is faulty rhetoric. Mr. Hughes is 
speaking of the operation of general laws. 
““In the name and strength of a man and a 
man’s will, I utterly reject and defy your dead 
laws, for dead they must be. They may grind 
me to powder, but I have that in me which is 
above them, which will own no obedience to 
them. . . . In short, I will own no dead law as 
my master. Dead laws I will hate always and 
in all places, with all my heart, with all my 
soul, with all my mind, and with all my 
strength.” This kind of travesty of the Cate- 
chism appears to us to be in questionable taste. 
We gladly admit, at the same time, that this 
portion of the tract contains an able argu- 
ment, and is ably put. We commend to the 
admirers of Mr. Buckle this effective protest 
against the doctrine “that a general law of 
average orders the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men.” The conclusion of the article 
is written in a natural and touching vein of 
eloquence. 

The next treatise is by Mr. Maurice. It is 
mainly concerned with the Essays and Reviews, 
and this is a subject which, so far as we can, 
we shall eliminate from our remarks. Mr. 
Maurice is very severe on the writer of the 
celebrated article in the Quarterly Review. 
** His essay might fairly rank with the report 
of any speech of Mr. Serjeant Wilkins or Mr. 
Edwin ints provided that report had been 
revised by its author, and had received his 
latest corrections. There is no doubt this 
difference in the cases: Mr. Serjeant Wilkins 
and Mr. Edwin James never had the privilege 
of wearing a mask.” On the anonymous cha- 
racter of the article in the Quarterly, Mr. 
Maurice is especially bitter. But on this 
point he really seems to us to be talking 
the merest claptrap. Does Mr. Maurice ob- 
ject to the book being reviewed in the Quar- 
terly? And if the book was to be reviewed, 
could the review be anything else than anony- 
mous? Does Mr. Maurice imagine that theeditor 
and the publisher of the Quarterly would so far 
outrage all precedent as to print on the page 
the name of the writer? ‘There is not much 
truth, and stil] less civility, in Mr. Maurice's 
comparison of this writer with an Old Bailey 
advocate. Since the controversy with Mr. 


Mansel, we should have thought Mr. Maurice 
would have shunned such amenities of litera- 
ture. We now turn to another paper of Mr. 
Maurice’s, which we like much better, and 
which possesses a high value of its own. This 
is a paper on “‘ Morality and Divinity, written 
with reference to a controversy that arose re- 
specting a recent sermon of the Bishop of 
Oxford.” The following is very true, and 
characteristic of the author’s best maner:— 
“ Judge not! Why judging is the very busi- 
ness of our lives, the main function of our 
Christianity! What are we all Does, High 
Churchmen, Low Churchmen, Broad heck 
men, but passing judgment upon one another? 
We are very tolerant, no doubt, some of us. 
But what a cheering exercise it is to find some 
one else out in intolerance.” Mr. Maurice 
has some excellent remarks respecting moral 
preaching and doctrinal. He shows how the 
great power of the Puritans and the Methodists 
lay in this, that they both ascended into the 
Divine region. ‘The established clergy, in 
the latter period at least, kept the safe earthly 
ground. They — of the morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And the courtiers, 
the wits in the clubs, the lacqueys, the fine 
ladies, did not trouble themselves about the 
Sermon on the Mount. The people gene- 
rally never supposed that what was said in 
learned sermons could concern them. Till 
they were told that God cared for them 
and had sent his Son to redeem them and His 
Spirit to sanctify them, the notion of not 
judging others, of not rendering evil for evil, 
of pd their alms in secret, of believing that 
they should be more cared for than the ravens, 
was utterly strange to their minds.” The de- 
ficiencies that characterized both the Wesleyan 
and the Evangelical movement are lovingly 
and justly noticed. ‘“‘ They were to be more 
just, humane, courteous than other men. I 
say, on the whole. There are, of course, great 
exceptions—great deviations in the conduct of 
the best men.” Mr. Maurice points out the 
inseparableness of Divinity from Morality. He 
is thus wisely apologetic for the doubts that 
invade earnest minds. ‘ We shall ask Him to 
deliver us from that sloth and worldliness 
which make us ready to acquiesce, which make 
us impatient of anything that disturbs our 
‘ease, aS well as from that equally lazy scep- 
| ticism which is content to be without certainty, 
to abide in perpetual fluctuation.” What gives 
an especial charm to Mr. Maurice’s writings is, 
that every now and then he sheds a brilliant 
light upon some difficult historic subject, and 
places the truth in a point of view which is 
irresistible. Thus he rapidly exposes Lord 
Macaulay's sophism that the Church of Eng- 
land is a compromise between Romish and 
Protestant doctrines, devised by Archbishop 
| Cranmer. He points out how utterly foreign 
such an arrangement was to the ideas of the 
sixteenth century that could never succeed in 
uniting Lutherans and Calvinists, or Lutherans 
and Arminians. Such a compromise could not 
have been contrived by such a man as Cran- 
mer, and such a compromise could not have 
lasted twenty years. Another instance is his 
remark on the locus classicus in Tertullian 
against Inquiry. ‘In no passage of Tertul- 
lian are the arts of the Roman lawyer more 
blended with the ferocity of the African. In 
none are they more vigorously directed to the 
purpose of destroying the arguments of here- 
tics, and of establishing the profoundest of all 
heresies. Whether Montanist or not when he 
wrote this treatise, there is contained in it not 
only his Montanism but that of all who, in 
subsequent times, have accepted the decrees of 
some external prophet, male or female, because 
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they have distrusted the presence and guidance 
of the Spirit of Christ.” 
the same tract we have a “ Dialogue on 
Doubt ” from the pen of Mr.J. M. Ludlow. We 
imagine that this paper can scarcely fail to be 
highly offensive to many minds. We cannot 
congratulate Mr. Ludlow on his mastery of the 
Socratic Method. One of ‘the interlocutors is 
of course an imaginary opponent; and his 
feeble twaddle is not to be taken as representa- 
tive of the other side of the argument. He 
characterizes the Bishop of Oxford’s language 
as ‘threats and bullying,” and couples together 
‘‘ordained bishops and ranting itinerants.” 
Mr. Ludlow betrays something of the marks 
which are supposed to characterize. immodest 
and presumptuous sophists. Speaking of our 
present age, Mr. w ventures on a some- 
what remarkable assertion: ‘‘He who simply 
seeks to unveil the name and nature and pur- 
and will of the unknown God and Father 
is treated as a mere babbler.” Is Mr. Ludlow 
really serious in hazarding this remark? It is 
our convictionand our knowledge that through- 
out the country there are thousands of earnest 
and religious teachers of Divine truth who set 
forth the ‘*name and nature and purpose and 
will ” of our heavenly Father, who are so far 
from — as mere babblers that they 
are listened to witu uitention and respect, and 
can show in their listeners the evidences of pure 
and beneficent lives. Such a rash and foolish 
assertion is an untruthful libel on our com- 
mon Christianity. Mr. Ludlow appears to 
imagine that he and his friends absorb all the 
earnestness in the world, and possess a mono- 
poly of truth. The fact is that he is so 
linded by miserable controversies that he 
has no eye for the vast amount of sound prac- 


tical religion in the country, by those 
who are in no to speak evil of dig- 
nities, and no i ion to rush into tracts to 


reform Christendom. Unless Mr. Ludlow can 
adopt a more candid and moderate tone, he 
had best be eliminated from this association of 
writers. 

Mr. Davies's paper, whose second title is, 
‘* An Appeal to Scripture upon the Question 
of Miracles,” is throughout admirably written. 
As a matter of fact, nevertheless, there is 
scarcely anything in the paper that is original, 
scarcely anything that is not anticipated in 
such works as those by Dean Trench and Mr. 
Brooke Foss Westcott’s. Why, may we ask, 
has not Mr. Westcott joined this series? The 
simple massive services he has rendered to re- 

igious literature would make his name a tower 
of strength to any body of men with whom he 
might be associated. Mr. Davies points out 
that much misconception on the nature of 
miracles has resulted from our employment of 
that term. hace ge ps in the majority 
of cases the Greek would best be translated by 
the term “signs.” ‘‘ We believe that we can 
trace a moral and spiritual meaning, a wise 
purpose, in every act which Jesus Christ is 
said to have done.” ‘The whole question of 
the evidential use of miracles has been raised 
again by recent controversy, and will probably 
be adjusted on views that never came within 
Paley’s conception. But before that contro- 
versy arose, it was pretty generally held that 
the doctrine must prove the miracle, rather 
than the miracle the doctrine. The miracles 
are to be understood both in their outward 


‘with deliveri 





and inward t—works of power and works 
of redemption ; and Mr. Westcott says the 
former view, which was almost exclusively | 
studied in the last two centuries, is now well- 
nigh forgotten. One would almost imagine | 
that the very reverse was the case from the | 
language Mr. Davies employs. He falls into | 
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the common error of infinitely exaggerating 
the views which he takes to be the converse of 
his own. Our readers will thank us for an 
extract—an author who writes excellent sense 
and excellent English. We would add, that 
Mr. Westcott has somewhere excellently de- 
fined the miracles as not so much bulwarks to 
be used against opponents as a treasury for the 
use and delight of Christians. 


“ Do the facts of 5 ity: Oye witness to it, or do 
they confound it? Do principles of morality 
and the laws of action refer themselves to some 
such ground as the nature of God and our relation 
to Him as His children, or to some other, and not 
to this? Is the existence of the Church to de ac- 
counted for best on the hypothesis that there is a 
Divine calling for mankind, or on some other? We 
might go on multiplying such questions, and no one 
has. a right to limit them. The revelation of God 
must stand the test of facts in all regions into which 
it enters, and some proofs commend themselves to 
one mind, others to another. The Church, with its 
sacred Book and its permanent ordinances, is charged 
the witness; the Spirit of God, 
through any of His manifold operations, through 
science, through history, through His touch on the 
secret chords of the heart, confirms the. witness. 
This was St. John’s theory of evidences ; this was 
Luther’s. . We depend on the Living God, who 
teaches. the hearts of men, to prove the truth of 
what His Word and Sacraments convey. We dare 
not refer doubters to any teacher less wise than God 


“The Jews of old, angry at being referred to the 
Father, demanded a sign from heaven. It seems to 
me by no means certain that many sceptics of the 
present day are not unconsciously doing the same 
thing,. They practically ask some proof of the 

1 which their own better philosophy would 
teach them not to look for. The proof of the Gos- 
pel is in everyday facts, in their own inward ex 
rience, in the wants of mankind, in the nobler in- 
stincts and convictions of the human race, in the 
order of mature and the harmony of society. These 
things do not produce the Gospel, which come 
from God, and is the heritage of Christendom ; but 
they are the facts by which, when it is doubted, it 
is practically and necessarily tried.” 


Believing that these writers are fully actuated 
by the best motives, and that upon the whcle 
their tracts are calculated to be productive 
of good, it is with pain that we have made our 
strictures upon some of them. We shall not, 
however, modify our remarks, believing that 
they will fully appreciate “‘ earnest” writing, 
and that it will not be uninteresting to notice 
the first honest impressions which they have 
made upon an unbiassed critic. We must 
venture one final remark. When is there to 
be a pause in this constant process of religious 
pamphleteering ? Is quarrelsome jargon al- 
ways to be an essential of religious literature ? 
Are we to imagine that controversial writin, 
are the most popular and the most profitable 
kind of religious writings? With all due re- 
spect for these gentlemen, and especially for 
their zeal on behalf of young men, our advice 
to such would be to seek something better to 
study than their writings. Let them apply 
themselves to the devout and critical study of 
Holy Writ. Let them study the great master- 
pieces of theology, that tower aioft like Tene- 
riffe far above the sea of controversy. Let 
them, chief of all, seek to combat the positive 
unbelief and positive wickedness which rage in 
the world around and in their own selves. 
Thus they will work out their own answers to 
the problems that meet them, they will gain 
solid nutriment for heart and intellect, and will 
enjoy the advantage of rendering themselves 
impervious to the snowstorm of pamphlets. 
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HISTORY OF WESLEYAN ME- 
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Dr. Smrrn’s work will, we should think, be 
very useful among his co-religionists as a justi- 
fication of all the acts of the constituted au- 
thorities of Wesleyan Methodism from its 
foundation downwards, but it is so little suited 
to the general reader that we do not venture ~ 
to subject it to the ordinary operations of cri- 
ticism. We shall be dealing more fairly, both 
with the book and with our readers, if we con- 
fine ourselves to noticing a few of the events 
in the history of the ‘“‘ Connection ” from 1816 
to the present time—the period embraced in 
this third volume—the interest of which rises 
in some degree above the ordinary level. 

The early years of this period saw the final 
development of Methodism as a distinct form 
of Dissent. The disputes about the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments by the Methodist 

reachers, which had apparently ended in 
Fingland five-and-twenty years before, were 
not settled in Ireland till 1816. In that year 
the Irish Conference determined that the 
preachers should be authorized to administer 
the Sacraments in any circuit or chapel where 
two-thirds of the stewards, leaders, and trus- 
tees had signified their consent to the Confer- 
ence, and received the consent of the Conference 
in return. A large section of the Irish Me- 
thodists were grievously offended at this deci- 
sion, and the trustees of the chapel in Derry 
went so far as to refuse to admit the minister 
appointed by the Conference, and to nominate 
another in his stead. The excluded preacher 
petitioned the Court of Chancery that he might 
be restored to the use of the chapel and the 
offending trustees removed. The trustees in- 
sisted that by allowing the administration of 
the Sacraments by Methodist preachers the 
Conference had introduced a radical change 
into the constitution of the Methodist body, 
and had) therefore, forfeited their character as 
the Conference of the Methodists and their 
right to appoint preachers. The Master of the 
Rolls decided that the power claimed by the 
Conference was authorized by Mr. Wesley's 
writings and practice, and granted the peti- 
tion. The result of this decision was a e 
secession from the Methodists in Ireland ; the 
numbers of the Connection decreasing from 
29,357 in 1815 to 19,052 in 1818. From that 
time, with the exception of an attempt made 
a few years later by a small body of Methodists 
at Beverley to re-open the question in England, 
on the failure of which they rejected the au- 
thority of the Conference and opened commu- 
nications with the Irish seceders, the status 
of the Methodist preachers has never been 
disputed in the Connection. 

So ended the last efforts to make Methodism 
an auxiliary to the Established Church. Such, 
no doubt, had been the original design of 
Wesley himself ; and it is possible that had the 
clergy taken a different line, the Methodist 
itinerant preachers might have held an analo- 
gous position to that of the Friars preachers, 
to whom they have been often compared. It 
must be remembered, however, that before 
such a body could have found a place in the 
system of the Church of England, her whole 
parochial organization must have been sub- 
verted. Whether the gain would have been 
proportionate to the price asked is, at least, 
questionable ; but, be this as it may, to effect 
so radical a change in so short a time would 
have required a legislative machinery far more 
flexible and rapid in its action than the Eng- 
lish, or indeed any other national Establish- 





* History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. III. Modern Me- 
thodism. By George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. (Longmans.) 
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ment could be expected to . As the 
second generation of Methodists grew up, there 
was less and less disposition in the majority to 
regard their own organization as subsidiary to 
any other. Wesley himself had allowed un- 
ordained preachers to administer the Sacra- 
ments in cases of urgent necessity ; and when 
once the principle had been conceded, the ne- 
cessity was sure to become more and more 
frequent. But notwithstanding this definite 


feelings of the Methodist body towards the 
Church of England did not undergo a corre- 
sponding change. In the year 1833 Mr. Ste- 
ens, then a minister at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
e secretary to a society called the 
“‘ Church Separation Society,” the object of 
which was to obtain the “immediate and total” 
separation of Church and State. For this he 
was called to account by the district meeting, 
and afterwards, on appeal, by the Conference. 
His conduct, in accepting the office, was con- 
demned by each of 0 authorities as ‘‘ con- 
trary to his peculiar calling and solemn engage- 
ments as a Methodist preacher,” while the 
speeches delivered by him in that capacity are 
haracterized as ‘‘ distinguished by a spirit 
highly unbecoming a Wesleyan minister, and 
inconsistent with those sentiments of respect 
and affection towards the Church of England 
which our Connection has from the beginning 
openly professed and honourably maintained.” 
In these feelings the lapse of thirty years has 
not, so far as we know, made any change. 
The Wesleyan body still holds aloof from the 
numerous attacks which have been made from 
time to time on the position and revenues of 
the Established Church; and however we may 
perhaps be disposed to question the logical 
consistency of their position, it is impossible 
not to admire a course of conduct singularly 
free in this respect from either selfishness or | 
envy. The defence of the temporalities of the 
Church of England would have been very 
much harder to sustain successfully if the 
ranks of its assailants had been swelled by a 
body which numbers altogether nearly half a 
million of enrolled members, besides a million 
and a half of regular attendants at its chapels. 
It is a question of some interest, to what 
cause the remarkable success of Methodism is 
to be attributed. The two other great dissent- 
ing sects have each a definite and intelligible 
shibboleth. The Independents represent the 
absolute isolation of every separate congrega- 
tion; the Baptists turn a universal sacrament 
into an exclusive badge. But the Wesleyans 
represent no single principle. The solution of 
the problem must be looked for in another di- 
rection. The most notable feature of the body, | 
whether as first set on foot by Wesley, or as 
administered by the preachers to whom he be- 
queathed his authority over the Societies, has | 
been the completeness of its organization. From | 
the Class Leaders, under one of whom every | 
Methodist must place himself, to the annual | 
Conference of Ministers, there is a perfect | 
hiere hy of officers, both ecclesiastical and lay. | 
The keystone of the system is the Circuit :— 
“A Wesleyan circuit is an association of a given 
number of Societies spread over a certain portion of 
the country. Usually, a circuit contains one or more 
principal towns, with the adjacent villages and rural 
population. Some of the largest cities and towns are 
divided into several circuits, each of which includes 
its portion of the suburbs and the neighbouring 
country. In the metropolis there are nine circuits ; 
in Manchester, seven—six English and one Welsh; in 
Leeds, four ; in Liverpool, three, including the Welsh; | 
and in several other large towns, two. In an ordi- | 
nary circuit there may be from five hundred to one | 
thousand members, and two or three ministers. 
These will devote the principal part of their Sab- | 
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bath-day labours to ministering in, the several 
chapels in rotation; and. will also supply these in 
the same manner, and the village ¢ pels with 
preaching on the evenings of the week-days. In 
such a circuit—say of eight hundred members— 
there may be twenty town and village chapels. Al- 
most every one of these has its separate Society, that 
is, its given number of members, of which such 
chapel is the centre and seat. Every Society is divided 
into classes. Each class, containing from twelve to 
twenty persons, is placed under the care of a leader, 
who meets them once a week for religious instruction 
and prayers. The leaders are met by one of the 
Ministers, weekly or bi-weekly, when any case re- 
quiring special oversight or disciplinary action is re- 
ported and considered. In a Society of eight hun- 
dred members there will be from fifty to sixty 
classes over the whole surface of the circuit ; 
each individual member is consequently under the 
religious care of a leader in his own ern Be- 
sides these, in every such circuit there will be from 
twenty to thirty local preachers, every one of whom, 
having given evidence to the Minister, and before 
his brethren, of his personal piety, acquaintance with 
scriptural doctrine, and ability to preach, is appointed 
by the superintendent Minister to h in the 
several country chapels on the Lord’s Day. This ex- 
tensive religious agency is supplemented everywhere 
by that of prayer-leaders—persons of approved piety 
yrs ans who meet their neighbours in larger or 
smaller meetings for the purpose of prayer,—and 
by a goodly number of Sunday-school teachers, who 
meet the children for the pu of teaching them 
to read the Scriptures, and giving them suitable re- 
ligious instruction, and then of conducting them to 
public worship on the Sabbath-day. This is a brief 
outline of the operation of a Wesleyan-Methodist 
circuit, and shows the various ramifications of its 
teaching, power, and influence. And we cannot 
but conclude that, whether the system be regarded 
with approval or disfavour, it must be admitted to 
possess great power of reaching the public mind, 
and of imbuing it with scriptural truth.” 


The due subordination of the lay and clerical 
element is a distinguishing feature of Method- 
ism. No High Churchman could be more pre- 
cise upon this point than Dr. Smith :— 


“ The Christian Church is a spiritual kingdom, of 


| which Christ is the Supreme Head. He has ap- 


pointed, as it has — Him, persons to stations of 
trust and responsibility in subordination to Himself. 
Of these the sepatated Ministry, according to the 
uniform teaching of the New Testament, is the first 
in responsibility, and of course should be so in power. 
The supreme administrative and executive power in 
the Church must centre either in the Ministry or in 
the laity. To speak of its being equally divided be- 
tween the two is vain and misleading. In seasons 
of tranquillity and peace the executive authority of 
the Church has almost always been practically ex- 
ercised conjointly by the Ministers and lay officers ; 
but in times of excitement and strife, the ultimate 
court of appeal must either be composed of the mi- 
nistry, or it will inevitably be of the laity. There 
can be no effective co-ordinate authority between 





lost: sueny. pocaberity ity of disposition, may find 
suitable opportunities of doing good. And it is an 
important circumstance in the consideration of this 
subject, that the oer to which every member 
is subjected, prepares him, to some extent at least, 
for useful exercise. Having from the beginning to 
speak of his religious desires, feelings, and state, in 
his Class Meeting, and, as he becomes experienced 
in the things of God, to pray there, and with the 
sick, as well as on other occasions, the Methodist 
acquires a power of utterance which gives him an 
important advantage, and at the same time draws 
out and cultivates his powers of doing good.” 


But Methodism not only finds work for all 
its members, it provides discipline for them 
also, “‘ every individual being under effective 
pastoral oversight, which rebukes and admo- 
nishes minor delinquencies, and visits flagrant 
disorder and proved immorality with expul- 
sion.” Although the power of administering 
this discipline is strictly reserved to the super- 
intendent minister in each circui it subject to 
a , in cases of expulsion, to the 
re district, and vitioontaly to the Con- 
ference, yet even here the laity have a part. 
The class leader has to discover and report any 
cases of moral, religious, or Methodistical short- 
comings, and the “ Leaders’ Meeting” has to 
decide whether the facts are proved. We have 
little doubt that however unpleasant to an ac- 
tual offender this surveillance may be, it is 

ular with the community at large. a 
batirimons how many persons there are w 
like having a finger in other people’s affairs, 
but we are apt sometimes to forget how many 


there are who like seeing other people’s — 
in their own business. optic kting looked 
after, they like having a line of conduct pre- 
scribed to them in things indifferent, and when 
to this pleasure is added the still greater one 
of looking after and prescribing to some else in 
return, it is quite intelligible that the strict- 
ness of the Methodist discipline should be one 
of the chief reasons of their success. 
Notwithstanding, however, this general ac- 
ceptance of the Wesleyan discipline, there has 
always been a minority more or less opposed to 
the system itself ; and still more, perhaps, to the 
persons by whom it is administered. The 
greater part of Dr. Smith’s third volume is 
taken up with the history of the internal dis- 
sensions of, and the consequent secessions from, 
the Methodist Connection. One of these—that 


_ of Mr. Stephens and his friends—we have al- 


ready mentioned. A more important contro- 
versy, which resulted in an oe to the Court 
of Chancery, and in what Dr. Smith some- 
what grandiloquently calls the ‘legal esta- 
blishment of Wesleyan Methodism,” arose in 
1834, out of the appointment of the officers of 
a new Theological Institution. Dr. Warren, 


| the Superintendent of the First Manchester 


two classes, when one outnumbers the other by a | Circuit, who was opposed to the selection made 


hundred to one; nor is there a vestige of authority 
for such co-ordinate authority, in spiritual matters, 
in the New Testament. ... Here (in the spiritual 
kingdom) representation has no place; representa- 
tion is treason against King Jesus. The Minister is 
not the servant of the people, or bound to do the 
will of the people, because they approved his being 
appointed as a minister and contribute towards the 
supply of his temporal wants; he is responsible to 
Christ, and bound under fearful penalties to do his 
will.” 

Although, however, the laity are kept in a 
subordinate position in the Connection, their 
services are in constant requisition, and they 
have to discharge many functions closely ana- 
logous to those which in other bodies are usually 
entrusted to the clergy. 


“Here there is work for every one, and every one 


, is expected to work. Every degree of talent, every 


measure of intellect, every grade of power, and 





| by the Conference, published a pamphlet, in 


which he denounced the whole scheme in the 
very strongest language. For this he was 
summoned to appear before a special meeting 
of the preachers of his district. He declined 
to submit to a trial, and was accordingly sus- 
pended till the next Conference, and another 
Superintendent appointed in his stead. Dr. 
Warren refused to recognise the validity of 
these proceedings, warned Mr. Newton against 
intruding into his post, and though forbidden 
the use of some of the chapels by the trustees, 
continued to preach, generally amidst great 
confusion, in others, and to carry on the ge- 
neral business of the Circuit. In February, 
1835, he proceeded to institute a suit in Chan- 
cery against the trustees of two of the chapels 
from which he had been shut out. The point 
of the case was the me ned of the s dis- 
trict meeting. Sir Launcelot well, and 
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afterwards, on appeal, Lord Lyndhurst, decided 
that the District Committee had the power to 
suspend a preacher, and that the power had 
been legally exercised. At the next meeting 
of the Conference, Dr. Warren appealed against 
the sentence of the district meeting. The Con- 
ference resolved, that by his appeal to a civil 
jurisdiction and by carrying on a calumnious 
and mischievous agitation, Dr. Warren had 
forfeited his right of appeal, but that never- 
theless he should be heard as a matter of fa- 
vour. A prolonged debate ensued, which re- 
sulted in his formal expulsion from the Me- 
thodist Connection. The agitation was con- 
tinued for some time longer, under the guidance 
of a ‘*Grand Central Association,” and the 
Court of Chancery was again called upon to 
interfere by injunction, forbidding the trustees 
of a chapel at Rochdale to grant the use of the 
chapel for a reform meeting, at which Dr. 
Warren was to be present. The disturbance, 
however, at last subsided, and Dr. Warren 
— took orders in the Church of Eng- 


The still more formidable rebellion against 
the authority of Conference, which came to a 
head in 1849, was mainly caused by the ex- 
treme hostility of a section of the younger 
preachers towards Dr. Bunting. This gentle- 
man appears to have exercised an igfluence 
over the Methodist bedy throughout his career 
scarcely inferior to that of its great founder. 
He framed for a whole generation the great 
majority of the acts of the Conference—the 
whole system of finance, the constitution of 
the Missionary Society, of the Theological In- 
stitution, and of the Sunday Schools; while 
two documents composed by him, the Jnstruc- 
tions to Missionaries and the Liverpool Resolu- 
tions, are annually read at every District Meet- 
ing at home and abroad. _It was his appoint- 
ment to the Presidency of the Theological 
Institution which had first roused Dr. War- 
ren’s opposition, and the same feeling, after 
smouldering for some years, again found a 
vent in the circulation of anonymous tracts, 
under the title of Fly Sheets. Mr. Everett, a 
minister at York, was suspected of being prin- 
cipally concerned in their publication ; and in 
the Conferehce of 1849 he was sent for and 
asked by the President whether he was “ the 
writer or author, in whole or part, of the Fly 
Sheets?” Mr. Everett refused to answer the 
question, and was forthwith expelled from the 
body. Other similar expulsions followed, until 
the action of the Conference produced so great 
a storm in the Methodist Societies, that the 
numbers of the Connection were lessened by 
nearly 100,000 ; the members in Great Britain 
being returned in 1850 as 358,277, and in 
1855 at 260,858. This year, however, was 
the turning point, and by 1860 their numbers 
had again risen to 310,311. Whether this dis- 
ruption will be followed by other and perhaps 
more successful ones, or whether the future 
will justify Dr. Smith’s sanguine assurance, 
that Methodism will never cease “until the 
canon of time is completed, and all the affairs 
of this sublunary scene are closed by the blast 
of the great Archangel’s trumpet,” it is not in 
our province to predict. 





LORD LINDSAY ON SCEPTICISM.* 


Lorp Linpsay, in his recent history of scep- 
ticism, strikes us as a sort of theological Rip 
Van Winkle, or as an eighth Ephesian sleeper, 
suddenly evoked into modern daylight; so 





* Scepticism a Retrogressive Movement in Theology and Phi- 
losophy, &c. By Lord Lindsay. (Murray.) 





wondrous an anachronism does the book, in 
scope and argument, appear to our eyes; such 
utter unconsciousness does the writer betray of 
the progressive changes that have been going 
on of late in the world outside his own. Where 
has his lordship slumbered all these years? 
Under what mountain or in what cavern has 
he lain buried, while the wide and rapid strides 
of thought, the startling progress of events 
which in fifteen years or so have revolutionized 
the world of controversy, passed over his un- 
conscious head? We look, and read, and rub 
our mental eye, and—can it be? Yes, it is 
indeed the same; the Young England of our 
warm and sanguine youth, not a day eldered 
by the lapse of a generation, bright, gene- 
rous, and hopeful as of yore, with the same ju- 


cut has the once familiar garment, brought out 
afresh from the wardrobe, and contrasted with 
the contemporary gilet. But all unheeded this 
by the proud and noble wearer. Stiff, formal, 


tomb give back its dead to do homage to the 
and interpret his speech? Who said Peelism 


among ye, like a brilliant moth from its adust 
and wintry grave. Like the sepulchred and 
risen Athelstane, he glares reproachfully and in 
amaze at the freaks and eccentricities of his 
quondam associates. Gladstone, the rising 
hope of Oxford scholasticism and medieval 
piety, the political purist, the utopian consti- 
tutionalist, the magician whose eloquent spell 
was to purify and blend together Church and 
State in harmonic individuality, sitting in the 
same cabinet with Whiggery, which was once 
called a ‘“‘sham,” and Radicalism, which was 
branded as ‘ pollution ;” coquetting with the 
mammon of cotton and the mill; scattering no 
uncertain voices concerning the threatened dis- 
ruption of Church and State. What dumbness 
has stricken the wizard explorer of the Asian 
mystery? The shields of once trusty cham- 
pions of the renaissant Church are, alas! either 
suspended mournfully over lamented dust, or, 
sadder still, hanging out wrathful defiance, a 
recreant phalanx, from the camp of the arch- 
enemy. But undaunted rises the soul of our 
last true knight. With the old weapons, and 
the jaded destrier, and the solitary, hollow- 
sounding battle-cry, he spurs into the fray, 
** Desdichado, to the rescue!” Antiquated and 


worn-out as is his lordship’s hobby, he is not 
ashamed of its lineage and name. It is Anglo- | 
Catholicism, now rising five-and-twenty years, | 
and of late turned out to grass in its declining | 
strength, though once backed to win against 
the world in the champion race of orthodoxy. | 
The very name has an unused sound in our, 
ears, a8 the noble owner pets and encourages | 
his favourite. We shake our heads as he stiffly | 


yet pluckily hobbles, in a would-be canter, to 
the post. There is good stuff in the old fel- 
low—blood and bone and plenty of fire; but 
time is too much for all of us. No, my lord, 
it won’t do. Solve senescentem,—spare the poor 
old hack ; lay whip and spur aside, and let him 
gently graze on the downhill slopes of life. 
To younger blood, and fresher training, and 
later knowledge of the mysteries of the craft 
must be resigned the promise and the hope of 
victory in the mighty cause and rivalry of mo- 





dern speculation. 
Far be it from us to treat with unmixed 





was extinct? A genuine Peelite has revived | suspended. The mind is as long in disengaging 
the main idea from the thickets in which it is 
| bewilderingly netted, as might be a modern 
| young lady in 
through a fence of prickly pear or wait- 


levity or ridicule a work which bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of earnest purpose and true- 
hearted belief. Every page and line suffi- 
ciently witnesses to the Christian zeal, the 
glowing charity—we will say more, the ability 
and ripe learning of the writer. We do but 
regret that so much warmth should be ex- 
pended upon a lifeless corse, so much belief 
should be dissipated upon an ideal and imprac- 
ticable phantasy, and so much genuine talent 
perverted by so false and unphilosophical a 
method. The very manner of writing, the 
tissue and integument of the book, no less 
than its backbone and frame of thought, is a 
thing of the dead and antiquated past. Hea- 
vens, his lordship’s style! Never was prize 
essay in its schoolboy pride of grammatical 


venile self-assertion and medieval pedanticism, | calisthenics, more complex, technical, or tortu- 
romantically loyal to the old faiths and the old | ous. Never was pedagogy in its most swelling 
cries, not a particle of dust upon the chival-| academic pomp more turgid, pedantic, and 
rous banner, not a stain or wrinkle upon the | verbose. 
white waistcoat. True, a wofully antiquated | unbroken flow, often over a good page and a 
| half, with not a full stop or even colon to cry 


What sentences, streaming on in 


halt to the panting mind of the reader; what 
antithesis and balance, what figures of rhe- 


| toric and feats of grammar, defying Priscian 
and incongruous be it, he will flaunt it still be- | 
fore the degenerate taste of modernized fashion. | tify and name ; what ie sc branchings 
Shades of Cemieapier and Sidonia! will not the | forth,ramifying tree-li 


to particularize, and Pisistratus Caxton to iden- 


e, striking strange roots 


| of thought, flowering, by the way, into a veri- 
resuscitated witness, to authenticate his pedigree | table full-blown treatise ; all the while that the 


growth of the parent stem of argument is held 


gauzy dress, picking her way 


| a-bit thorn. We would as lief unreeve each 
| silken hair of the mazy tangle that wreathes 
| aloft round rafter and beam in Rossetti’s 
| wondrous illustration of the weird Lady of 
| Shalott. Having set ourselves conscientiously 
| to as close and patient a perusal of the volume 
as our mental and moral faculties permitted, 
we will do our best to set forth our impression 
of its general drift and argument, with as much 
fulness and clearness as we can command. 

As we have premised, Lord Lindsay takes 
up his argument at the point where it was 
left by the collapse of the Young England and 
Tractarian bubble half a lifetime ago. Insen- 
sible to the change of times, heedless of the 
desertion that landed the ablest generals of 
| the host in the hostile camp, he fearlessly falls 
| back upon the tactics that were then exploded, 
| and looks upon the field as in his possession 
| still. For Church and State he is confident 
| of yet realizing, nay, sees actually realized in 
_ an esoteric sense, the constitution of Mr. Glad- 
| stone, and the ‘ Ideal” of Mr. Ward. 

In the Church of England, as even now 
existing, or existing at least in her formu- 
laries and her essence, and in his ideal ap- 
prehension of the facts, he beholds absolute 
perfection. Faults, anomalies, or shortcomin 
he sees none, or sees them but as motes in 
the sunbeam, or flaws in the luminous photo- 
sphere. Nothing beyond a short course of the 
nostrum which he has culled from his obser- 
| vation of her past recoveries, is needed to 
remedy every disease or ailment in the con- 
stitution of his patient, and “ purge it to a 
pure and pristine health.” This profound dis- 
covery, the secret of which he gave to the 
world in a prior publication at the date we 
have alluded to, is expressed by the formula of 
Progression by Antagonism. 

Two great and seminal—or rather two pairs 
of great and seminal principles are for ever 
striving for the mastery, and by their rival 
energies, like the ministerial and eppeation 
parties in the legislature, carrying on the vital 
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action and stimulating the welfare of the com- 
mon weal. In a letter to a friend, the Rev. 
W. Bryan Bryan, the argument of his former 
treatise upon the same theme, written fifteen 
summers back, is briefly stated once again; 
and in one to the Honourable Colin Lindsay, 
President of the Church Union Society, toge- 
ther making up the volume, the same conclu- 
sions are applied to the existing phase of theo- 
logical controversy in the Anglican pale. The 
world advances, such is the theory, by the 
struggle of the Reasoning and the Imaginative 
elements in humanity. A resilience, or re- 
action, necessarily takes place after each colli- 
sion, and leaves its impress on society. The 
progress of mankind accordingly is not to be 
regarded as one of constant unvarying move- 
ment in one direction. The tide has its mo- 
ments of reflux between each successive wave : 
yet we can afford to take little note of them 
when contemplating the general advance of 
Tethys upon the shore. It is the tendency of 
Imagination, considered abstractedly by itself, 
to be ever “‘ aspiring towards unity; her watch- 
word Authority; her peculiar sphere Theology ; 
her sympathy with Sense ; her tendency in ex- 
cess towards materialistic Scepticism and athe- 
ism.” Reason, on the other hand, has an in- 
herent ‘leaning towards schism; her watch- 
word, private judgment; her peculiar sphere, 
philosophy; her sympathy with spirit; her 
tendency, in excess, towards idealistic Scep- 
ticism and pantheism.” From their due ad- 
mixture, however, through the constitutional 
antagonism of imagination and reason, is ge- 
nerated ‘‘ progressive wisdom, in approxi- 





particularize, in the course of a classification 
and estimate of the several philosophies in East 
and West, the Greek, Oriental, medieval, and 
modern systems. 

In the earlier period of independent Greek 
thought, we have the struggle of the spirit of 
investigation with idealism, and the consequent 
reaction in the respective directions of Scepti- 
cism, leading to license, and of Mysticism. The 
exponent of the first is the older Ionic philoso- 
phy of Thales. 


“The Ionic or Imaginative school of Thales, which 
attempted to explain the universe on theories, par- 
tial, it is true, but based on a rude analysis and in- 
duction, in the spirit of Aristotle and Bacon, rising, 
in the person of Anaxagoras, to the conception of a 
superintending Mind, or Intelligence, ering 
Matter, was balanced by the Italic, or ning 
school, or rather society, of Pythagoras, which de- 
duced the world synthetically from the a priori as- 
sumption of a central principle of order and har- 
mony, a personal God, governing creation, in the 
spirit of Plato and Descartes ; and also by the school 
of Elea, or of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno, 
running, like the German successors of 
into pure rationalistic idealism,—the succession of 
Tonia degenerating into the materialism and utilita- 
rianism of the Atomic school and of the Sophists, 
and the Pythagoreans gradually melting away into 
practical life, associating themselves with the Elea- 
tics and their issue, the school of Megara, or becom- 
ing transformed into mete mystics.” 


The Sceptical development then followed 
upon the degeneracy or lost equilibrium of 


| these primary types of thought. In the Atomic 


school of Leucippus and his more illustrious 
successor Democritus, the attempt was made 


mation to the ideal of Christ Incarnate, | to effect a utilitarian compromise between 
as expressed in the harmonious accord of | the rival methods, acquiescing in a blank ma- 


true theology and true philosophy.” 


Tn | terialism, the negation of all truth in itself. 


their uneven balance, the intellect or reason, | Truth was sought only as the exponent of 
in its excess, degenerates into Scepticism, va- | man’s thought, virtue bereft of higher sanction 
rying as idealistic or materialistic, while the | than that of human laws and personal interest 
excess of spirit or imagination develops into | and self-respect ; the ultimate and despairing 
Mysticism. Both these extreme or abnormal | conclusion being that there was no certainty 


conditions are inimical to true progress, being 
characterized as “‘ reactive, revolutionary, and 
retrogressive ; the assertion of private judg- 
ment in theology and philosophy, in repudia- 
tion of authority and constitutional govern- 
ment.” 

These fundamental contrarieties or antago- 


nistic principles in human nature have their | 


counterparts in the several regions of philo- 
sophy, theology, and politics. ey are taken 


of perception, no supersensual source of know- 
ledge, no trustworthy standard of truth, but 
that all was doubt and darkness—a heritage of 
non--belief which bore bitter fruit in the selfish 
materialism of the Sophists, and in the modern 
schools of the Rochefoucaulds and Chester- 
fields, the Rousseaus and Voltaires. 

In the opposite direction to this the reaction 


| to Mysticism expressed itself, first, in the 


to furnish the key to all history, the solvent to | 


all problems of speculation. They rest for their 
origin and causes upon radical differences in the 
nature of individual and collective men. They 
may even be traced, reasons the writer, to 
ethnological distinctions. He lays down, for 
instance, the somewhat forced and gratuitous 
assumption :— 


“That the Imaginative element of Intellect has 
been especially developed (as already partly inti- 
mated) by the elder branch of the great Aryan fa- 
mily, the descendants of Japhet—represented, pri- 
marily, by the Hindoo, or Sanscrit-speaking race, of 
India, and by the Slavonic, Gaelic, Pelasgian-Greek, 
and Latin nations; and the Reasoning, by the 
younger branch, represented, primarily, by the Per- 
sian, or Zend-speaking, race of Iran, and by the 
Hellenic-Greek, Cymraic, and Teutonic nations,— 
their antagonism and compromise generating Con- 
stitutional Government and the Progress of mankind 
in Philosophy, Theology, Literature, Art, and Sci- 
ence—in combination of the merits and rejection 
(more or less) of the defects of the two great cate- 
gories of thought and instinct just enumerated—dur- 
ing the last three thousand years.” 


The same antagonism is pursued, with in- 
finite pains, but with more occasional violence 
to the facts of history than space permits us to 


school of Megara, a race of pure pantheistic 
rationalistic idealists, resting in the belief of 


| the absolute reality and unity of the universe 





and the illusive character and unreality of the 
objects of sense, aiming at a spiritual superi- 
ority over matter and its concomitants, issuing 
finally in the coarse habits of the Cynics, 
despisers of pleasure and the refinements of 
civilization, the Fakirs, Yoghis, or Dervishes 
of antiquity. In the person of Socrates a 
fresh and independent starting-point is seen ; 
the same antithesis, however, to be traced in 
the branching schools of Plato and Aristotle. 
Scepticism set in among their pupils under 
Arcesilaus, the founder of the New Academy, 
and gained its full development in the sect of 
the Epicureans; the Mystic reaction finding its 
assertion in that of Zeno of Cittium and the 
Stoics. In the third and closing period we 
have this struggle renewed between the Neo- 
Platonists of Greece, as distinct from those of 
Alexandria, and the Peripatetics, headed by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, by Ammonius the Syn- 
cretist, and by Alexander of Aphrodisias. A 
reform of Scepticism, and further systematiza- 
tion of its philosophy of doubt in the Empiric 
school of Beaitioce and Sextus Empiricus, 
contrasts with the full-blown development of 
Mysticism, traceable backwards to Orphic and 


Hermetic elements, deeply imbued too, durin 
its later stages, with eastern Buddhism, pe 
incorporating largely the lore of Chaldaic, 
Cabbalistic, and Gnostic theosophy ; Neo-Py- 
thagorism represented by Apollonius of Tyana, 
and Neo-Platonism by the Jew Philo, Ammo- 
nius Saccas, Plotinus, and Proclus. 

Upon this type of development it is the au- 
thor’s object to show that the whole course of 
history has been constructed. These contrasted 
influences or antinomies, as Kant would say, 
have their analogues in every religion, in every 
philosophy. In Jewish philosophy, putting 
Solomon apart, who forms an entire school in 
his own person, we are shown the Reasoning 
or Protestant movement, which his theory 
compels him to identify Gone: we think, to 
plainest truth) with the Pharisees, opposed by 
the counteractive Catholic or Imaginative 
movement in the Keraites, the strict repudia- 
tors of all teaching save that of Moses and the 
Prophets. No less arbitrarily are the Saddu- 
cees fathered upon the Catholic or Imaginative 
element, as are also the Essenes and Therapeu- 
te. From the Rabbinist, Talmudistic, and 
Cabbalistic doctors of the school of Hillel, the 
Pharisaic tradition has been perpetuated in a 
mysticized form to the present day, while the 
Keraites, reforming themselves in the eighth 
century (in the spirit of the later English Re- 
formation), still represent the original Catholic 
principle. But this Catholic principle it is 
part of the writer’s crotchet to make us be- 
lieve has now become identical with the genu- 
ine Protestant! Similar parallels are extracted, 
not without similar wrenchings of logical and 
historic truth, from the progress of thought 
and belief in India and Islam. Nearer our 
own vital centre the same law is sought to be 
illustrated from the earliest germ of Christian 
teaching. The Apostles themselves are made 
to fall already into ranks and categories, 
headed by St. Paul and St. Peter respectively ; 
as the thinkers of the earlier time were by 
Plato and Aristotle, below a merely human 
master. Even the tendency to Scepticism and 
Mysticism is to be discerned in like. manner, 
we are reminded, in St. Thomas and St. John. 
The same ingenuity has a lighter task in un- 
folding under the light of ecclesiastical history 
the action and reaction of the Catholic and 
Protestant, the Imaginative and Reasoning in- 
fluences. At the culminating or closing point 
of each successive stage, patristic, scholastic, 
and revivalist, the law is seen constantly re- 
curring which revenges the undue expansion in 
one direction by a precipitation to a lower 
stage of thought and action; the Christian 
body, wearied by the wranglings of Nomina- 
list and Realist, Scotist and Thomist, flying 
for quietistic oblivion to the ecstasies of Beh- 
men and Tauler, or plunging into sceptic In- 
difference with Spinoza, Semler, and the later 
crew of Rationalists. In modern times the 
Baconian spirit may, to suit the author's pur- 
pose, be identified with the sceptical, as that 
of Descartes, the other master of method, with 
the mystical ; but this is only by a perversion 
of the accepted usage of the word Scepticism, 
such as none but Mr. Buckle will be contented 
to endorse. All his lordship’s philosophy, we 
are compelled to say, however acute in specu- 
lation and learned in matter, is vitiated and 
rendered abortive by the determined effort to 
force a preconceived formula upon the facts of 
history, to stretch all observation and experi- 
ence upon the Procrustean couch of his own 
dogmatism. What, we are tempted to ask 
when we close the inquiry, is the practical 
fruit of so much laboured research ; what the 
wisdom which we are to carry from this study 
of the past into the dim and mysterious fu- 
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ture? When we have ranged the ages under 
opponent categories, and pricked off on the 
rt of he pad pga pay al 
gress with his dualistic compasses, and 
philosophies and creeds, sages and apostles, 
athers and heresiarchs, into symmetrical pi- 
geon-holes, what has our ingenious Mentor in 
reserve for us? The avowed object of his 
book is that of reviewing the present theolo- 
gical movement in the Church in its bearing 
upon the progress of religion and philosophy. 
And, first, what has ‘he to exhibit as the stan- 
dard of truth? Amid these conflicting shapes 
of error, is there anywhere the absolutely right 
and true? or is the world ever to oscillate 
between the two fatal poles of mystical and 
sceptical perturbation? The writer's loyal 
Anglicanism at once presents him with the 
reply. In the Church of England, or as he 
er defines it, ‘in other words, the Catho- 
lic Church, Apostolic, Primitive, Medizeval, 
and Modern, as established in England, the 
same, consistently, without break, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” is the ideal of perfect 
truth and purity realized! She and she alone 
may put forth the lofty claim to be “the 
representative, in its integrity, of the ancient 
Catholic Church, as distinguished from the 
sections of truth, Catholic and Protestant, 
Realist and Nominalist, which we denominate, 
for the sake of distinction, the Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant communions.” The most 
eloquent of his book is inspired by his 
adoration of his spiritual mother's perfections. 
“Only the Catholic Church—only the English 
branch of it in our Western world—is thoroughly 
i sound, and healthy, because based im- 


partially on the rights of God and the rights of Man, 
on §t. Peter and St. Paul, on Imagination and Rea- 
son, on Catholicism and Protestantism i 


—soaring w 
pee hig thae oy oye of Hercules as an pe 

umph, spanning ies—lovelier than Iris, the 
three mystic colours of the Trinity emblazoned on 
her brow, and the Bible her keystone—for the hosts 
of the redeemed to march through in their pilgrim- 
age to Zion.” 


But what is to be said of the new movement 
within, her bosom? On which horn of the 
ag dilemma. are we to impale the innovating 

= of ‘ Essayists ed viewers,” whose 
experiment tow: the progression of 
thought has called back from oblivion his lord- 
ship’s somewhat belated theory? Is its ten- 
dency as regards truth one of progress or re- 
on? Is its afflatus the air of heaven 

or blast of hell? 


“T have asked, at the commencement of this Let- 
ter, ‘What are the relations of the new movement 
at Oxford to Puseyism and Ev. icalism in the 
Church of England—what to Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism in the Church at large—what to the 
great principles which dominate the general progress 
of human civilization? Is the new movement one 
of advance or one of retrogression—will it raise us 
towards heaven or depress us towards hell—is it 
inten by the results ae by historical ana- 
logy) from God or Satan?’ And my answer is,— 
Test the new doctrine by its affinities, and I defy you 
to assign it any other p than on the third of the 
prov iti columns in the tabular Chart above re- 
ferred to—on the line marked by the succession of 
Sceptics from Pyrrho to Strauss,—a succession, to 
say the least, of spurious birth, of defective, not con- 
summate imtellect—champions of no truth, trans- 
mitters of no elevating influence, immortal only as 
beacons of error, wrecks of warning stranded on the 
beach, which the mariner H es shuns as he 
steers towards the green isle of the Hesperides, 
where the fruits of faith and knowledge await. his 
grasp—a place confessedly of comparative inferio- 
rity, the great struggle of intellectual progress being 
carried on without them. The new doctrine stands 
to that of Pusey and William Wilberforce, of the 





High Church and the Low Church of d, as 
the doctrine of Arius stood to that of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in the primitive age—as the doctrine of 
Arcesilaus to that of Aristotle and Plato under the 
shadow of the Parthenon. Plato‘and Aristotle, Paul 
and Peter, live—but where are Arcesilaus and Arius? 
In its teaching the new doctrine abandons the van- 
tage-ground of common, Christian, Catholico-Pro- 


testant belief, on which alone the great battle of 


thought has been fought in past, including (I may 
almost say) Greek ages, towards the conjunct con- 
quest of truth, in innocence of ‘heart and with the 
praise of men and angels; and trusts to its own 
discernment, its own guidance—to land its disciples 


in the ditch. As a movement it is, like its predeces- | 


sors, erratic, retrogressive, downwards—certainly not 
towards heaven. On both these grounds, under 
either aspect, it cannot; I conelude, be from God.” 


But when we ask for gitidance in dealing 
with this spirit, in assimilating the element of 
Science, and determining its relations with the 
older pre-scientifie beliets, (which it was at 
least the earnest tentative desire of the Essay- 
ists to initiate,) we are thrown back upon the 
well-used, sounding plati the ‘ balance of 
conflicting tendencies,” the “ constitutional an- 

nism of forces” inherent in. intellect and 

. It is as easy for him’ to te such 
thinkers as Dr. Temple and Mr. Jowett to the 
baleful category of the ics of all ages as it is 
to point to the existing Establishment as the 
impersonation of divinest truth. He may invite 
them blandly to withdraw from a pale from 
which he is too amiably considerate to aim at 
expelling them by force. But it is not to his 
euphuistic optimism that the best friends of 
the Church of England will resort as the policy 
which is to regenerate and save her; nor is it 
in the power of dead formulas, however learn- 
edly and painfully evolved from the ashes of 
the past, to cfamp with the bands of a techni- 
cal theory the springing growth of truth, 
which is ever living, ever new, boundless, un- 
limited, and inexhaustible. 





MAUNSELL’S POEMS.* 


Ir is doubtful whether the present age deserves, 
to its full extent, the character which has so 
generally been bestowed. upon it, and which it 


has so unconditionally accepted, of being emi- |'his M 


nently prosaic and matter-of-fact.. How con- 
stantly are we not reminded that the busy hum 
of manufacture, the ceaseless whirr of countless 
looms, the clank of ponderous hammers forging 
instruments of power till now unheard or un- 
dreamt of, for human destruction, the steadfast 
march of science,—that, these are the absorbing 
characteristics of the present age, and that 
amid its eager greed for, and constant pursuit 
of gain, the gentler influences of life are swal- 
lowed up and lost. But for our own part we 
are prepared toassert that never wasthere atime 
in which poetry was more sought after, more 
read, and more appreciated, or the poet himself 
more richly rewarded, than the present. No 
need now for Sidney to write a Defence of 
Poetry ; no need for a Wither, imprisoned for 
satires, in which it is impossible now to guess 
where lies the sting, to hymn his own Muse as 
his only though rich reward, and speaking on 
behalf of poetry, tell us that “our wise ones 
deem it madness.” For the rewards that times 
preerns have to bestow upon poetry, let us 
ook at the sums which our Laureate can rea 

from the productions of his poetic thoug 

aught but prolific Muse on the one hand ; and 
on the other, let us view the scurrilous satires 
of Mr. Austen, counting already their sale by 


* Poems. By the Rev. George Edmend Maunsell. . (Smith, 








Elder, and Co.) 


| Musing, 
dred similar titles come constantly before our 
‘notice, surrounded with every artifice that can 


thousands, or official antag. hastening to 

recognize our English Burns in Poet Close. 
Aspirants after these distinguished honours 

or rewards are not scanty, and each successive 


‘week views a fresh influx of works of sot-disant 


sing Tragedy, Comedy, Pastoral, Satire, 
ve Song, Devotional Breathing, Midnight 
ccasional Verse—these and a hun- 


tempt a reader or possibly a buyer, destitute 
only of the one thing requisite—one spark of 

try. These thoughts are suggested to us 
orcibly by the sight of the present volume of 
poems by the Rev. G. E. Maunsell. -Exter- 
nally the appearance of the volume is all that 
we could desire. It appears in shape and 
binding like our favourite editions of Keats or 
Hood or Tennyson, and on opening the volume 


the type and arrangement of page are similar. 


Here, except some imitations of the two latter 
of these writers, especially Hood, the resem~- 
blance ends. We ve, however, chosen to 
return again to the volume which has already 
received some notice in these columns, not’ on 
account, of any merit or defect of its contents, 
but constituting it for once the re tative 
of a class with which we are, unfortunately, 
but too familiar, The censure we bestow, then, 
upon this volume may extend, with more or less 
justice, to nine out of every ten books of verse 


that we are called upon wearily to review. 
‘These poems are evidently the production of a 


man. of education, of gentlemanly feeling, of 
kindness of heart, and of refinement—of one, 
too, who has the gift of easy versification. 
This is a fair amount of praise to concede ; but 
here we stop, and express our deliberate opi- 
nion that they should never have been pub- 
lished, that they will never be read, and that, 
after they pass out of the hands of the critics 
and have obtained the notice their novelty 
claims, they will lapse into an immediate and 
inevitable oblivion. There is not one spark of 
poetry throughout the volume, not one of 
that afflatus which the public, so constantly 
decried as knowing nothing of the worth of 
true , yet never fails to —— With- 
out this, then, we say all the o qualities 
which the author possesses are useless to ensure 
even a temporary success to this offspring of 
use. 

We would take as an illustration of what we 
have said concerning the judgment of the pub- 
lic with regard to the value of true poetry, the 
fate that has attended the works of three men 
all lately departed from us, all highly prized 
when among us, and sincerely mourned when 
dead. These three are Thomas Hood, Leigh 
Hunt, and Charles Lamb. It is perhaps diffi- 
cult, if we search through the names of all the 
literary men of the past generation, to find 
three who could for one moment bear compa- 
rison with the three we have quoted, as regards 
the sympathy that has been manifested towards 
them and towards their works both by their 
own friends and by the general public. The 
were all scholars, all men of large hearts, a 
writers of verse. In this latter they 
were “alike, but oh, how different !”. The first, 
Hood, was a true in the full sense of the 
term, and his works are among the few books 
which none care to be without, and even those 
who know the least of our poetry are familiar: 
with his immortal songs of labour or of po- 
verty. Leigh Hunt, though an admirable 
prose writer and essayist, was less, much less 
of a poet, and the ful poems he threw off 
at occasional and distant intervals are now dear 
to the student, but little sought after and 
scatcely ever quoted by the general reader. 





Lamb, as a-writer, was inferior to neither Hood 
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nor Leigh Hunt; but although in early youth he 
was deemed by his friends a poet, and his first 
yerses ap’ in the same volume with those 
of Coleridge, yet his so-called poetical works 
are now y ever read, and never quoted. 

If, then, the graceful fancy and quaint ge- 
nial humour of Lamb, together with the strong 
feelings of sympathy which his sorrows and 
the nobility of vie conduct had secured him, 
were unable to saye him from neglect, which, 


as far as regards his works in verse, will} 


shortly degenerate into obscurity, what hope 
is there for the authors of verse such as is 
now daily outpoured? Not one merit is there 
in the poems of Mr. Maunsell that we could 
not point to in an equal or higher degree in 
those of Lamb ; and there certainly is in the 
verse of the latter a faint reflection of the ex- 
quisite humour which constitutes the charm of 


his works, and of which we have cer- 
tai 4 no counterpart in the volume before us. 
In the pages of our ine literature the: 


might appear, and probably haye done so, an 
might Hey comparison with almost any that 
have for the last few years been therein 
inserted. We have searched the volume 
through: nay, more, in our hope to discover 
pane some hidden pearl, some concealed 

uty lurking beneath a shade. sufficiently 
impenetrable, we have read it through—but 
without result. There is a dreadful, an appal- 
ling uniformity of respectable dulness about 
the. whole. We might as easily extract one 
poem as another, whether our purpose be praise 
or blame. The author is one of the “ mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease.” His pen 
glibly throws off, in various forms and metres, 
all correct and. perfectly rhymed, gentle pieces 
of dulness, so uniform, that an imperfect rhyme 
or even a slip in grammar, much more a piece 
of bad taste,, would be hailed as a relief. His 
Muse ‘ wades or creeps, or sinks or swims,” 
but. neyer “flies.” We will, however, gre 
one or two specimens of the contents of these 
volumes, that our readers may judge if we 
have done injustice to the author :— 


“IONE. 


At twelve o'clock the last night 
Ere she became a bride, 
Tone sat half dreaming 
Alone at her fireside, 


* And from an opened desk drawer 
She held up to the light, 
First one thing, then another, 
Once precious in her sight. 


“Then in the fire before her 
She cast them one by one, 
‘ Farewell, the old is ended, 
The new life is begun.’ " 


That is the contents of a page of this volume ; 
here is another :— 


“JOY AND SORROW. 


“Joy and Sorrow—names combining 
n themselves the. lot of all; 
_ In two words a life entwining, 
Whatsoever may’ befall. 


“Old familiar sounds, and duly 
In the mouths of grave and gay, 
Yet we know not either truly, 
Till its hour be passed away.” 


When we see some exquisite lyric of Tenny- 
son, in which some new thought is e 
in language so rich and highly polished as to 
dazzle us, we love to see it alone upon a page, 
standing like some solitary gem of largest 
magnitude and richest water, alone, 

“ Like a goddess bright 
In the centre of her light." 

But we must confess that when applied to the 
works of authors of moderate merit this cus- 
tom appears to us absurd, and we think Mr. 
Maunsell himself will scarcely assert that the 
two stanzas last quoted constitute a good page- 


full, Our author is sometimes national and | 
patriotic, but. his zeal does not lead him to‘any 

very poetic outburst. Here ate the lines he 

chooses to issue as a lyric worthy of the defeat 

of the great Armada :— 


“THE SPANISH ARMADA, 


‘As a lion on his ory, 
Leapt the proud Spaniard forth, 
fae sea- net a -yor§ ns 
the of the Nort’ 
He coeds 
In. the strengh of his prow; 
He came in his might, — 
And where'is he now ? 


“Tn chapel and charch 
The loud pean raise ; 
Not to man, but to God, 
Be the glory and praise! 
“In triumph and pomp, 
ey came to our shore ; 
The land that beheld them 
Shall see theni no more. 
He spake in the storm, 
They turned them to 
He blew with His wind, 
They sank in the sea! 
“Tn chapel’and church 
The loud pwan raise; .- 
Not to man, but, to God, 
Be the glory and praise! 


“Tt was not our migh 

Nor the strength a our arm, 
That warded the blow, 

That saved us from harm. 
The hand of the Lord 

Was the guard of our coasts; 
The Warrior that fought 

Was the Lord God of Hosts! 


“Th ber > and church 
The loud pstan raise ; 
Not to-man, but to God, 
Be the glory and praise!” 

One more quotation must’ serve to contrast 
with the preceding. In this the author ap- 
pears to assume his lightest vein ; it is, in fact, 
the nearest approach to humour that we could 
discover :— 


; 


“LONG, LONG AGO. 


“Last night, in emptying out my desk 
I found a lock of hair. 
It had a scent of Rowland’s oil, 
And oh! ‘twas long and fair, 
Adele! 
And oh S'twas long and fair! 
“Yes, surely those were pleasant times, 
When every pay we met; 
Myself an Oxford Johnny Raw, 
And you a young coguette, 
Adele! 
And you a young coquette! 
“T mind me yet how all began; 
By chance or by design, 
When first you drew your hand away, 
Then laid it back in mine, 
dele! 
Then laid it back in mine! 
“ A thrill shot up, from arm to heart 
Just sinking with despair; 
T looked into a half-closed eye, 
Aid learned. a lesson there, 
Adele! 
And learned a lesson there! 


“We walked, we danced, we quarrelled too, 
Were reconciled, and then 
We parted ; I was false, and you 
A flirt with other men, 
' 


A flirt with other men." 


And here our quotations must stop, and our 
notice also. We might multiply quotations to 
any extent, all pee ‘shows we cannot but 
think, of the opinions we have expressed of the 
value of this work. But this is needless. We 
do not expect that any amount either of ju- 
dicious criticism or of merciless castigation 
bestowed upon one unfortunate aspirant for 
poetic honours would check any others from 
rushing into print, but we have at least re- 
lieved our conscience, and may allow some few 
score volumes of equal merit that succeed this 
to pass into obscurity with few observations of 
ours. Still we cannot but wonder that the 
would-be poet did not sometimes look into our 
Collections of English Poets by either John- 
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attend those whose works are yet deemed wor- 
thy to be comprised ‘ii what “asstimes! to be a 
national collection; and then witise on the deeper 
darkness that falls to the lot of those who até 
unworthy, as is the Rev. J:'E. Maunsell; to 


stand on the same pedestal even with Parnell 
with Shenstone, or with Mallett. 


’ 


TRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHA. 
RACTER.* 


Tur learned Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford has just issued a book 
which, though not considerable in bulk, has a 
far higher yalue and importance, than many. 
more ambitious works, ose who are most 
fe to the doctrines of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 

ill admit with pleasure that he has now hap-. 
pily occupied ground of which he can ‘avail 
himself with the greatest advantage to the 
public. He is not promulgating any theories 
of his own. He is not attacking the theories 
of others. He has taken for his theme a sub- 
ject which to most historians has been both 
difficult and distasteful, and has cast upon it 
all that broad light which it is capable of draw- 
ing from extensive and accurate learning, a 
fine philosophical spirit, and a truly judicial 
oe ity. Hitherto Mes! been a im- 
possible to point to ent of 
the facts, Bg any candid and trustworthy 
commen them, un - 
ser’s Dialogue wall yi a be valuable, +0 
ally for the vigorous prose for which our Eng- 
i ts have been always so remarkable ; 
and Mr. Hallam’s chapter on Ireland, at the 
conclusion of the Constitutional History, is an 
admirable example of terse and luminous com- 
ment. But the value of Spenser’s work is 
chiefly as a contem document, and Mr, 
Hallam has almost attained the point where 
berth? pd 2 with utility. Mr. Smith’s 
volume wi in a permanent repu- 
tation as absnlutely yobaidiary to the pie of 
Trish history, either in reference to the scanty 
sketches given in Hume and Lingard, or the 
fuller details that are afforded of some separate 
—* such writers as Lord Macaulay and 

. Froude. 

We have said that Irish history is uninviting 
and for this reason the historians have failed 
to afford it an seas 9 degree of attention. 
Yet this most melancholy and tragic history of 
all depressed nationalities, this record of a pro- 
longed and agonized —s is fruitful of les- 
sons which students should deeply study, and 
statesmen deeply lay to heart. Mr. Smith 
points out, in the commencement of his re- 
marks, how the destiny of the country was, so 
to speak, written on its face by Nature. Asa 
large island, lying close to one much larger, it 
was certain to be conquered, and yet not to be 
conquered without a prolo: struggle. The 
country itself has been aptly compared to an 
ugly pi set in a handsome frame ; the cen- 
tral flats and bogs are girdled by a coast of in- 
comparable loveliness and wildness. Mr. Smith 
points out how the beauty of a country is itself 
a kind of wealth, growing with growing civili- 
zation, and speaks, respecting Connemara, of 
“charms of its own, in the exquisite balminess 
and purity of the air, and in the poetry of its 
immense and lovely sea.” Nothing is prover- 
bially better than the old rule of beginning at 
the beginning. Accordingly, Mr. Smith quotes 
the old chronicler Mac Geoghegan, who judici- 
ously remarks that ‘‘it is more than probable 
that Ireland remained desert and uninhabited 











son or Park, and see the real neglect that may 


* Irish History and Irish Character, By Goldwin Smith, 
(J. H. and J. Parker.) 
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from the Creation to the Deluge.” The native 
Trish were of the Keltic race, which, driven 
forth by powerful Teutonic tribes, found in Ire- 
land their chief-asylum. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
describes the Keltic character by a quotation 
of a fine passage from M. Martin, and in much 
able description of his own. The Kelts are 
naturally rhetorical and eloquent ; but all this 
has proved itself as much a bane asa gift. The 
Irish bull is explained by a reference to the 
Trish nature ; the bull is “merely a lively idea 
expressed without reflection.” The Keltic 
races have a natural tendency to Imperialism, 
just as the Teutonic races have a natural ten- 
dency to Constitutionalism. The Keltic intel- 
lect is subtle and metaphysical; the Keltic re- 
ligious feeling is warm and enthusiastic. The 
earliest chapter of Irish history is the brightest ; 
in the fleeting annals of the early Irish Church 
we see the traces of a pure and brilliant morn- 
ing, soon tg overclouded. ected ge 
customs, such as tanistry, gossiprede, and fos- 
terage, were from the first almost fatal to na- 
tional stability. But it is especially remarkable 
how the great accidents of teetan history 
have uniformly acted with disastrous effect upon 
the fortunes of Ireland. All the neighbouring 
nations had been submerged beneath the de- 
luge of Norman invasion, and had gathered 
fructifying influences from those stern waters : 
only the last languid wave of conquest reached 
Treland, potent to destroy, but insufficient to 
reconstruct and civilize. The Norman Wil- 
liam did not fully extend his work to Ireland, 
and the later conquests of Henry were al. 
most nominal. In England the Normans, at 
bat expense of ae acute misery, had given 
the country a heroic element, spirit, purpose, 
character, civilization ; but i Tada: it only 
gave to the internal darkness the tarnished 
fringe of a loftier civilization; an imitation, 
in large coarse characters, of feudal and baro- 
nial life. Moreover, among the curses of Ire- 
land perhaps the curse of absenteeism is the 
worst, and the worst form of absenteeism is 
that of the Sovereign. ‘* The talisman of the 
royal presence has never been tried on their 
hearts without effect; but that talisman has 
been too seldom tried. Henry I1., John, 
Richard, James IT., and George IV., all were 
welcomed in a manner which none, except the 
first, deserved. William III. visited Ireland, 
but visited it as a party-chief and as an 
avenger.” Let us hope that the renewed visit 
of our Queen marks not indistinctly the dawn 
of a happier era. The prelates of the Pale 
were vicious and persecuting; the barons of 
the Pale were not behind their spiritual su- 
periors ; hundreds of monasteries arose, as me- 
morials of their wild repentance for their wild 
crimes. The Pale quite failed to bring over 
the Irishry to civilization; on the contrary, 
the Irishry dragged down the Pale into bar- 
barism. The Brehon law was received instead 
of the English, and Coyne and Lineag instead 
of regular rent and service. The Anglo-Irish 
Septs of Geraldines and Butlers rivalled the 
barbarous tribes in their barbarism. Mr. Smith 
gives a quaint instance of their lawlessness :— 
‘**'The Earl of Kildare, the head of the Geral- 
dines, being summoned to answer for having 


committed an act of sacrilege by burning 
down the cathedral of Cashel, pleaded in his 
defence that he thought the Archbishop was 


in it.” The legislation which chiefly bound 
Ireland to England is to be found in Sir 
Edward Poynings’ laws, which extended the 
operation of English statutes to Ireland, and 
rendered the previous consent of the English 
Privy Council necessary to all acts of the Irish 
Parliament. 

The Reformation brought the disruption of 





Christendom. Then commenced the era of the 
religious wars. Ireland was drawn into the 
vortex of blood and desolation. Yet even in 
Treland, which has always remained most 
firmly attached to the Roman See, race and 
political interest outweighed and determined 
religious party. ‘The struggle for religion was 
always mixed up with the struggle for the 
lands. In the time of Cromwell the Pres- 
byterians gained absolute supremacy. We 
would recommend Mr. Smith’s remarks to 
the consideration of those who blindly in- 
dorse Mr. Carlyle’s admiration for the mas- 
sacres of Cromwell. ‘‘An example of atro- 
city, though it may cut short one war, tends to 
make all wars more atrocious.” ‘To make 
Ireland like Yorkshire is said to have been the 
Protector’s object ; and this, so far as the nature 
of things permitted, his genius as a ruler 
achieved. But the nature of things rendered 
it impossible for him to do more than create a 
Yorkshire on the surface, while an Ireland 
still lay alien and vindictive below.” William 





Kind-hearted landlords sometimes. existed, and 
these never failed to secure the unbounded love 
and loyalty of their people. Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington gives some curious anecdotes illustrat- 
ing the retainer’s attachment to the “ great 
house.” A lady of the family having wished 
in the hearing of her faithful domestics for the 
earsof animpudentsquireen, wasafterwards pre- 
sented with a box, on opening which she started 
to find that her wish had been literally fulfilled, 
The abhorred tithe-proctor never fails to spoil 
any brief gleam of a happier state of things, 
Thus, as a rule, the people lived swinish among 
their swine, comfort and cleanliness unknown, 
providence and frugality, if mentioned, only a 
mockery to their ears. ‘‘ The finest gentlemen 
in England,” adds Mr. Smith, ‘* placed in their 
condition, would have been as they were.” 
The spirit of a new era stole gradually over 
the world. In America, that movement of the 
eighteenth century took a revolutionary type. 
The year 1782 is less studied than it ought to 
be by those who would understand Irish his- 
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of Orange proved a milder Cromwell. The tory. It was the year of the “Irish Revolu- 
fanatics who have invoked his memory have | tion”—a revolution which formed an interme- 
neglected his efforts to stem the tide of fana- | diate part of the train which was first fired in 
ticism and vengeance. Many of the bravest America, and ended with the great explosion 
Trish continued to fight against England under in France. Under the colour of volunteering 
the banner of their enemies. The Irish have | against France, the Irish rose in armed insur- 
given generals and marshals to France and | rection, held a military convention, wrun 
Austria, magnates to the Empire, and grandees | from the Government the repeal of Poyning’s 
to Spain. With the loss of the Stuart cause | Acts, and made Ireland, saving the British 
came the age of the Protestant Ascendancy | allegiance, an independent kingdom. ‘This 
and the Persecuting Code. We can scarcely | is the epoch of Irish Parliamentary history— 
wonder that M. Gustave de Beaumont has | the work of the Irish patriots. ‘‘I found Ire- 
written his book on the fiendish theory that land on her knees,” cried Graham. ‘I have 
England has systematically sought to extermi- watched over her with an eternal solicitude ; I 
nate the Irish people. Mr. Smith’s handling | have traced her progress from injuries to arms, 
of this, and all other wild extreme theories, is and from arms to liberty. Spirit of Swift, 
very good. The Penal Laws were directed spirit of Molyneux, your genius has prevailed! 
even less against the religion than the terri- | Teta is now a nation! In that new charac- 
torial and social influence of the Roman Ca- | ter I hail her; and bowing to her august 
tholics. During the negotiations for the Treaty | presence, I say, Esto perpetua!” The glorious 
of Ryswick some attempt was made to obtain vision was only of transient duration. The 
relief for the Irish Catholics. This was frus- | liberal policy of Pitt was arrested, and the 
trated by the refusal of Louis XIV.—who | world was flung into absolutist reaction ‘‘ by 
caused so much of the misery of Ireland by his ‘the tremendous eruption of absurdity, cruelty, 
endeavours through the vassal Charles to crush |\and ultimately of military vanity and rapacity, 
liberty and religion in England—constant re- |;which Frenchmen imagine to be the grandest 
fusal to make any corresponding concession in ,and most beneficent event in history.” The 
favour of the Huguenots. In thesame manner civil war broke out in Ireland. Englishmen 
our Protestant penal code prevented the Pro- | scarcely know how, within living memory, 
testants of Germany obtaining any relief from | Ireland witnessed a real Reign of ‘Terror, and 
the Emperor. Those who wish to give a | atrocities equalling the atrocities of La Vendée. 
calm and just view of Irish history cannot | It is another proof of the neglected study of 
present this connection of events too often or | Irish history, that ‘‘no one has yet fairly un- 
too clearly. Ignorance and brutality were | dertaken the revolting but salutary task of 
imposed by law upon the people. The Esta- writing a faithful and impartial history of that 
blishment was powerless for good. Neverthe- period.” The inevitable Union promptly came. 
less, in a bitterly ironical sense, has there been | That to a great extent the Union was carried 
a Church of Ireland. by corrupt means, there can be no doubt. Of 
The eighteenth century wore on. Irish go- | the absurdity and iniquity of a Union which 
vernment during that time, in the emphatic excluded three-fourths of the people from the 
language of our author, “ is one of the foulest | Legislature, there can be also nodoubt. But it 
places of history ; it is enough to know its cha- | is certain that Mr. Pitt honourably designed a 
racter and to pass it by.” ‘The descendants of |'measure of Catholic emancipation. And there 
the Puritan conquerors proved the very worst | is no doubt but the Union has at last blended 
upper class that could have existed. The Irish | the two countries and given them the same in- 
gentry, around whom some writers have en- | terests, the like free institutions and common 
deavoured to fling a halo of romance, were a | safeguards. Ireland long continued the “ dif- 
drinking, swinish, reckless, fighting, blasphem- ficulty” of statesmen; but the ‘ Catholic 
ing set. Mr. Smith enforces the now well- | difficulty” has been removed, the agrarian dif- 
known truth, which was so little understood in | ficulties are rapidly disappearing, and the dif- 
that day : “ Nothing is so rapacious as profu- | ficulty of the Establishment, and with it the 
sion ; no landlord is so extortionate as one who | great question of Church and State, will pro- 
is sensual and reckless.” The poor were ground | bably ere long receive its solution. : 
to powder by the landlord and the middleman. | Our readers will perceive that we consider 
Even Arthur Young speaks of them as the | this contribution of Mr. Goldwin Smith to his- 





vermin of the kingdom, and draws a fearful | 
picture of their sufferings and degradation. 
Whiteboyism was the endeavour of a wild 
morality to achieve some rude kind of justice. 


torical literature to be one of great value. It 
will probably long continue to be a text-book 
on the subject. Almost its only fault is that 


it is not longer. Having ourselves experienced 
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the want of such a book, we can appreciate its 
merits. What we especially like in the book 
are Mr. Smith's terse gnomic sentences, which 
will be found upon examination to give the 
condensed results of extensive reading and 
thought, recall the most varied historical asso- 
ciations, and are most suggestive of further re- 
flection. Such are the following :—'‘‘ The in- 
tellectual element of religion, which consists in 
the love of truth, can scarcely come into exist- 
ence till a nation has undergone an intellectual 
training :” also his remarks on ‘the effect of 
ascendency on the ascendant party.” ‘* Those 
who desire to maintain large standing armies 
may learn from history that misery is the great 
recruiting-sergeant, and that the only cheap 
recruiting-ground is among a degraded and 
despairing people.” ‘Even the intellectual 
part of civilization is.exceeded in importance 
by the civilizing influence of religion.” The 
course of history is thus compendiously summed 
up :—- To the English nation Ireland has been 
a source of expense, danger, and weakness, 
without intermission, from the conquest almost 
down to the present hour. Sharpers and job- 
bers may have profited by Irish confiscations 
and the Trish — lists ; but in their profits 
their country had no part.” But we must not, 
like the fool in the Merry Sayings of Hierocles, 
take bricks to show the kind of house. We 
subjoin a specimen of the book :— 


“But if the question is between the Irish and the 
English people, there is no part of all this which 
may not be numbered with the general calamities 
of Europe during the last two centuries, and with 
the rest of those calamities buried in oblivion. The 
theory of an exterminating policy, carried on by one 
people against the other, is historically untenable. 
It is also morally absurd. Individual men may be 
cold-blooded and systematic murderers ; but a na- 
tion of cold-blooded and systematic murderers, is a 
thing which human nature has not yet produced. 
A man who should allow himself to entertain such 
a notion would have a very distempered imagina- 
tion, and a man who should allow himself to be 
guided by it in action would certainly find that he 
had acted like a fool. 

“Still more does justice require that allowance 
should be made on historical grounds for the fail- 
ings of the Irish people. If they are wanting in in- 
dustry, in regard for the rights of property, in re- 
verence for the law, history furnishes a full expla- 
nation of their defects, without supposing in them 
any inherent depravity or even any inherent weak- 
ness. They have never had the advantage of the 
training through which other nations have passed 
in their gradual rise from barbarism to civilization. 
The progress of the Irish people was arrested at an 
almost primitive stage, and a series of calamities 
following close upon each other has prevented it 
from ever fairly resuming its course. e pressure 
of overwhelming misery has now been relieved ; 
government has become mild and just; the civili- 
zing agency of education has been introduced ; the 
upper classes are rapidly returning to their duty, 
and the natural effect is at once seen in the im- 
proved character of the people. Statesmen are 
bound to be well acquainted with the historical 
sources of the evil with which they have to deal, 
especially when those evils are of such a nature as, 
at the first aspect, to imply depravity in a nation.” 





MABEL’S CROSS.* 


WHEN our greatest living novelist published 
the first of those serial works which constitute 
the principal foundation of his great reputation, 
it was under the title of Vanity Fair, or a No- 
vel without a Hero. It is not probable that he 
intended by this title to convey the idea that 
there was some claim for praise to be esta- 


* Mabel’s Cross. By E.M.P, Two Volumes. (Tinsley, 
Brothers.) 





blished on the strength of a difficulty overcome 
by this omission of a hcro, as some old and de- 
servedly-forgotten writers prided themselves 
upon writing entire books in which certain 
, letters or words, deemed essential, never once 
occurred, and cramped themselves by several 
other like ingenious devices. If such had, in- 
deed, been Mr. Thackeray’s idea, he would have 
been ignominiously defeated on his own ground 
by theauthoress of this book ; for as far as we able 
to ascertain, it has neither hero nor heroine, 
scarcely an incident, ‘and decidedly not a plot. 
It is true that the title, Mabel’s Cross, coupled 
with the fact that there is a character in the 
work bearing the name of Mabel, leaves room 
for a supposition that it was originally intended 
to constitute of her the heroine; and hence, 
necessarily, her lover, and ultimately her hus- 
band, would be the hero; but there is nothing 
whatever except her having given the title to 
the book to justify us in giving Mabel the pas 
over half-a-dozen other young ladies, equally 
young, equally beautiful, and equally accom- 
plished, who are associated with her through- 
out the course of the narrative; nor, except 
the fact of his being a High Church clergyman, 
is there one feature to distinguish her partner 
from the respective suitors of these young la- 
dies, all of whom are likewise endowed equally 
with himself with every possible virtue. 
Mabel’s Cross, in fact, consists of the amours 
of a party of young ladies and gentlemen, all 
living together in a secluded part of the High- 
lands of Scotland, all respectively endowed by 
Fortune with persons of exquisite grace or 
manly vigour, and with minds of sensitive 
delicacy, fortified by purity of motive, or of 
constitutional bravery, tempered by an all- 
pervading orthodoxy. The manifold difficul- 
ties which they are supposed to encounter in 
their career constitute the narrative, which we 
are happy to say brings them all at length 
into a safe and happy haven of matrimony. 
That the difficulties are, after all, not extreme, 
may safely, we think, be conceded, when 
we assert that differences of creed, all being 
Protestants, are the most serious. These reli- 
gious difficulties, though almost all share in 
them, have their deepest seat in the mind of 
the father of Mabel, who is a stern old Cal- 
vinist, and whose great grievance is that his 
younger daughter, Lilias, has married without 
his consent a young gentleman, the son of 
a neighbouring chieftain, unexceptionable in 
every respect, except that he belongs to a 
family between which and that of his bride 
a traditional hostility of religious origin has 
been handed down for generations. Mabel has 
to bear the anger of her father at this con- 
nection, and also the knowledge that in her 
heart she pines for a marriage, that would be 
no less offensive to her father, with the Episco- 
palian clergyman of the parish, and these two 
things taken together constitute her cross— 
Mabel’s Cross. Apart from this difficulty and 
the little jealousies and mistrust “inseparable 
from every courtship, there is little occurs to 
interpose a bar to the progress of the innocent 
and Arcadian loves of the couples in the book, 
who are obviously constituted for each other ; 
and the only thing we have to admire is the 
ingenuity with which our authoress contrives 


comprise a fire, in which one of the young 
ladies is saved under circumstances of great 
peril by her suitor; and a narrow escape from 
| drowning, in which another is indebted to the 
| dog of her chevalier. We are not aware that 
| there is anything else that can fairly be deemed 
incident in the book. 

An idea much to be admired is the admirable 

| way in which the names of the characters are 





to keep them apart so long. The incidents | & 





selected from the proudest families of history. 
There are no plebeian names here. One of the 
young ladies is a Menteith, a second a Forsyth; 
two are Balfours, descendants of him of Burley, 
celebrated in covenanting legend; and a fifth 
is a Clavering. The gentlemen include, be- 
sides those of them who are brothers of the 
ladies, and bear, of course, the same name, a 
Herbert, a Gordon Greme, and a Cameron 
of Lochiel. The names of the foreigners who 
are introduced are, we are bound to say, equally 
unexceptionable. The book is one which may 
be ; the style and thought, in fact every- 
thing in it, pronounce it from a feminine pen. 
Occasionally the descriptions are good, and the 
style sometimes forcible. It is stilted through- 
out, however, and blurred by frequent errors 
of grammatical construction. Still, it is kind 
and healthy, and we make allowances for errors 
which are the result of inexperience. It so 

a little too like rhodomontade when Mr. Bal- 
four, at the reconciliation scene at the close, 
speaks about ‘‘ Hugh Balfour comes fra those 
who ne’er forget a guid action, though an in- 
jury may be unforgiven. Let by-gones be by- 
gones, and the glaived hand of a Balfour never 
more be raised against him who bears the eagle 
of Menteith on his shield.” 

The errors in geography and in French are, 
however, very frequent and very say act 
A pleasure party are staying on Lake Lucerne, 
pa among their daily amusements we find 
those of rowing to Tell’s Chapel or to the Castle 
of Chillon. ‘The latter being on the Lake of 
Geneva, we should be glad to know what cir- 
cuitous route was taken to arrive there by 
water at all, and what extraordinary mode of 
progression adopted to go and return within 
the limits fixed. Again, in what part of Swit- 
zerland is the Col de Tends? and should not 
a lady who aspires to be an authoress know 
that the term affiancée applied to a gentleman 
contains two grievous errors—first, there is no 
such French word at all as affiancer ; and se- 
condly, the gender would be wrong if we had 
the word? Such mistakes as these are very 
unpardonable, and in Mabel’s Cross unfortu- 


nately very frequent. 








SHORT NOTICES. 

Le Bibliophile Iustré. Texte et Gravures par 
J. Ph. Berjeau. No.1. (Triibner, London ; Aubry, 
Paris.) We have here the first number of a new 
monthly bibliographical publication, to which we 
wish well. It is published under the superintend- 
ence of M. Berjeau, who is already favourably 
known in this country for the edition of the Biblia 
Pauperum which has recently been published under 
his editorial care. The subjects which will be com- 
prised in this serial consist of the following:—1l. A 
review of rare and curious books, with facsimile en- 
gravings on wood or metal. 2. Short notices upon 
the celebrated early printers, with descriptions of 
their respective marks. 3. Engravings and descrip- 
tions of old or modern bindings. 4. Rectification of 
errors in date, collation, &c., which have crept into 
previous bibliographical works. 5, Correspondence 
in French, German, or English, from bibliographers, 
booksellers, librarians, or collectors, on all — 
relating to, or explanatory of the study of biblio- 
raphy. This programme opens out an extensive 
field; and if it be acted up to, and the work carried on 
with spirit, there is no reason why this book should 
not obtain a very general circulation. Our own best 
bibliographical works are seriously deficient, and we 
have had occasion to regret but recently in these 
columns, that the work of Lowndes, which is de- 
cidedly the most valuable and complete of our biblio- 
graphical works, has been reprinted with all its 
errors and omissions unrectified and unsupplied. The 
additions to be made to others, as the great work of 
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Watt, and Griffiths’s Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, are, 
of course, even greater; the latter work, in fact, 
pretending to give nothing more than a catalogue 
of the library of poetry collected by Messrs. Long- 
man, which, admirable as it was, put in no claim 
to completeness. We ourselves have, in numberless 
instances, seen the defects of these and other Eng- 
lish bibliographical works, and could have supplied 
frequent mistakes or omissions ; and though foreign 
oe as the Trésor de Graesse, now in course of 
slow publication at Dresden, or the great Manuel du 
Libraire of Brunet, of which a new and enlarged 
edition, long called for, is at present being produced 
in Paris, are much more comprehensive ; yet in these 
there is still room for great and important additions 
and corrections. The articles in the present num- 
ber of Le Bibliophile consist of—a review of a 
French translation of Le Philobiblion of Richard de 
Bury ; an essay on the Marks of Laurence Andrewe 
and William  Betag an account of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Book of Prayers, bound in solid gold ; and an 
essay on Christian Art in the Middle Ages. There 
are also some additions and corrections to Dibdin, 
Lowndes, &c.; and under the head of “ Varieties,” 
we find a description of a xylographic book of the 
seventeenth century, and an account of some early 
editions of Aisop. We hail the work with pleasure, 
as shall look out to see how its promises are ful- 


The Soldier’s Sorrow; or, A Tale of True Love. 
— and Wright.) The authoress of this book 

ould have been prevented from publishing it. It 
is obviously the work of extreme and uncultured im- 
maturity ; and it is difficult to say whether igno- 
rance of human nature or of grammar is more pain- 
fully apparent. The writer, who is unmistakably 
feminine, is not without natural gifts, and had they 
undergone careful training, they might possibly have 
enabled her, at some future time, to produce a work 
worthy to be read. The present volume does not, 
however, in the slightest degree, come under that 
eategory. It is hopelessly feeble, and we could not 
recommend it even as a tale for children, because it 
is undesirable to put into their hands books which 
have not, at least, the merit of being written in 
grammatical English. 


The White Scalper. A Story of the Texan War. 
By Gustave Aimard. bes ard and Lock.) This vo- 
lume brings one of M. Aimard’s interminable scenes 
of Mexican history and turmoil and Indian warfare 
to a close, and we find that the reception that has 
been given to these volumes is such that they are 
are about to be re-issued in a superior form, and 
with illustrations. We have already alluded to 
these works and what it is gives them their success, 
There is no doubt, however, that in them Mexican 
or Texan life is brought-with great vividness before 
our eyes; and the reader may here familiarize him- 
self with the commencement and progress of a 
struggle which has witnessed acts of tremendous 
valour, has been the cradle of one at least of the 
most important characters on the stage of present 
history, and in the termination of which it is pos- 
sible that he'may find his own interest enlisted to 
an extent and in a manner little to be surmised 
when we first commenced reading Aimard’s tales of 
Prairie life. 
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“L'ORIGINU DI LA FAVULA,” 
From the Sicilian of Meli. 


They are mere fools who would their gems expose 
Like empty gewgaws to the vulgar gaze: 
The world is wiser far and keeps them close, 
To bring them out on feasts and holidays. 
Thus ancient sages, wisely jealous, chose 
To hide beneath a mystic veil the rays 
Of truth,—too precious for the ken of those 
Who list to truth but when truth lists to praise. 
The world has always had a predilection 
For lies, which while in arms we learn to swallow ; 
Truth is placed under ban, and empty Fiction 
Lords it triumphant, crying Palmam tollo! 
To win the world, then, learn to simply follow 
The crafty arts of that old thief Apollo. 
J,E.T, 
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THE “GORILLA” CONTROVERSY. 


WE insert here a letter which has been addressed to 
the editor of the Morning Advertiser, from the 
Gaboon River, upon M. Du Chaillu’s statement 
concerning his personal adventures in that neigh- 
bourhood. The letter is written by Mr. Walker, 
the brother-in-law of the Mr. Simmonds who, it 
will be remembered, addressed the Ethnological 
Society on the night of M. Du Chaillu’s rude and 
uncleanly attack upon Mr. Malone. In compliance 
with the wish of, the chairman, Mr. Simmonds 
read extracts from some letters of his brother- 
in-law, which were said to corroborate M. Du 
Chaillu’s assertions. Here, however, we have a 
letter from this same gentleman casting additional 
and powerful suspicions upon the integrity of this 
African adventurer. The strongest parts of the 
letter have been omitted, and we think advisedly, 
by the editor of the Morning Advertiser ; but the 
publication of the entire letter would have been 
more ing in every r to M. Du Chaillu 
than anything that has yet appeared. We obviously 
need not attempt to impress upon our readers the 
gravity of this communication, which derives addi- 
tional weight from the fact of its ing from 
uarters to which M. Du Chaillu had hitherto re- 
erred as those from which would come his ultimate 
and complete justification :— 


“Sir,—M. Du Chaillu, in his letter which a 
peared in the Times of May 22, in reply to what he 
somewhat contemptuously terms the ‘cavils’ of Dr. 
Gray, havin: verted to refer that gentleman to 
his (M. Du Chaillu’s) friends in Corisco and Gaboon, 
and to the missionaries afd traders in genéral, it 
ue to me that to remain silent after stch a 
challenge would be an unpardonable act of tom- 
plicity on their part. Therefore, as a trader in this 
river and the neighbourhood, of ten years’ standing, 
I take up the gauntlet he has so recklessly thrown 
down. I trust to your impartiality to give insertion 
to this letter, in which I will point out a few only 
of the most glaring and gross of his numerous false 
statements and exaggerations, which have struck 
me on a careful perusal of his so-called /xplorations 
in Equatorial Africa, which work is neither more 
nor less than an amusing fiction, in which the 
author, knowing the improbability of finding speedy 
contradiction in England, has given full scope to 
his apparently very fertile imagination. Were this 
work to be allowed to pass undisputed, not only 
might the confiding public in general, but the scien- 
tific world in particular, suffer by too readily accept- 
ing as bond fide the ‘traveller’s tales’ with which it 
is replete. 

“ Having known M. Du Chaillu for some years 
personally, and possessing, moreover, from reliable 
sources, information the most exact as to his ante- 
cedents, besides having a knowledge of many of the 
places and people which he pretends to describe, I 
am induced to request a place in your journal for 
the following remarks. 

“M. Du Chaillu has stated that he found piles of 
human bones in the F’an (properly, F’an, p/. Ba 
F’an) towns which he visited. I do not pretend to 
haye been in the particular towns or villages which 
he mentions, and which probably have no other 
existence than in his own imagination ; but I have 
twice visited the Ba F’an country, living in one of 
their towns for four days at a time, besides making 
shorter stays in some eight or ten others, one of 
which, situated about a hundred and twenty miles 
from the mouth of this river, contains about three 
thousand inhabitants, and I never saw the slightest 
vestige of human remains in any of them, nor did 
either of the two Europeans, or of the numerous 
natives of Gaboon and Kroomen, by whom I was 
accompanied, although we looked for them. I have 
made inquiries of white people, whether mis- 
sionaries, French officers, or traders, who have made 
excursions into any part of the country inhabited by 
the Ba F’an, but not one of them (with the single 
exception of an American missionary, who has been 
in communication with that people for many years 
and ks their language) ever saw a human bone 
or other remains, and the gentleman in question 
only came across a single skull planted in the ground 
in one village—an object to be met with elsewhere 
in Africa than in the towns of the cannibal Ba 
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Fran. That these people are notorious anthropo- 

hagi no one attempts to deny, but the ‘piles of 
cana ribs, leg and arm bones, and skulls,’ are in- 
ventions of M. Du Chaillu. 

“ Again, the statement of the untameability of 
the young of the Gorilla, or N’Jina, is untrue. In 
proof whereof, let me ask M. Du Chaillu, whose 
memory, usually so very good, seems to have failed 
him signally in this particular instance, if he has 
forgotten the young female gorilla, of from two to 
three years of age, called Seraphine, which lived at 
my factory for four months in 1859, and which he 
repeatedly saw there? I assert, without fear of 
contradiction by M. Du Chaillu, or any other per- 
son (and I could name scores of Europeans who saw 
it), that this animal was perfectly tame, docile, and 
tractable, far more so, indeed, than many negro 
children of the same age. Not only was she on 
perfectly good terms with all grown-up people in 
and about the factory, but was exceedingly attached 
to her keeper, Curtis, whom she could not bear to 
be out of her sight, but regularly accompanied him 
about the factory and in his walks in the town and 
neighbourhood. She was familiar and quiet with 
myself and clerks, and was only displeased when 
children approached her ; and for these she seemed 
to have, in common with most large = and mon- 
keys, a very great dislike. She was seldom tied up, 
and even then only by a very small cord, which she 
could easily have broken, or cut with her teeth, had 
she felt so inclined. She allowed herself to be 
clothed, seeming to like it, and actually went to 
breakfast with a friend of mine, M. Barbotin, Com- 
mandant de l’Aviso % vapeur le Rénaudin, upon 
which occasion she conducted herself to the admira- 
tion of everybody. When at times put on the table, 
or amongst vessels of glass or earthenware, she was 
most careful not to break anything. She finally 
died from dysentery and chagrin, the latter caused 
by her keeper being prevented by his other occupa- 
tions from paying her so much attention as she had 
been in the habit of receiving. 

“M. Du Chaillu ignores totally the presence of 
M. Duval, who accompanied him in his trip over- 
land to Cape Lopez, and likewise omits men- 
tion of an American tra. + living close to him on 
the Fernan Vas, to whom he was under many obli- 
gations. 

“The species of ant, to which he gives the name 
of ‘bashikouay, a word unknown in Mipongwe, 
and probably invented by himself, is the insect 
commonly known as the ‘driver,’ of which there 
are two kinds, called here respectively ‘ ntyounou ’ 
and ‘ntyounou sakoa.’ I need scarcely say that his 
description is a gross exaggeration, the insect, al- 
though sufficiently troublesome, being by no means 
so formidable as he represents it. 

“Tn the Appendix to his work, M. Du Chaillu 
mentions a visit paid by him to a French emigrant 
ship at Cape Lopez. No ship of the kind ever 
shipped a single emigrant there, or even called 
there. The vessel.to which he alludes was the 
‘ Phoenix,’ Captain Chevalier, on board of which he 
accompanied me, and it was through me that he 
obtained permission to go, when he heard of my 
intention. So far from his being there able to 
hold intercourse with the people on board, as his 
boasted knowledge of the different native lan- 
guages should have enabled him to do, he could 
hardly speak half-a-dozen words correctly, and was 
glad to avail himself of the services of Curtis, then 
interpreter to Captain Chevalier, who furnished 
him with the numerals of the Kioo and other tribes 
to the north-west, which figure in his Appendix ; 
and I was the medium ri errant with 
those emigrants speaking the Mipongwe. As to 
M. Du Chaillu’s qualifications in this latter lan- 
guage, they are of the most infinitesimal kind, as I 
can assert with confidence, having a competent 
knowledge of it myself; and he abundantly proves 
his ignorance when employing any Mipongwe 
words, nearly all of which are wrong. His 
Mipongwe numerals are totally incorrect. He has 
even less knowledge of the dialects of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. As to his identification of indivi- 
duals of 38 different tribes on board the Phenix, 
nothing of the kind occurred, and his information 
must have been obtained from Captain Chevalier, or 
the French Délégué. 

“In his engraving, the horns of ‘ niare’ are simply 
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a Vimpossible; this animal is certainly the ‘bush 
cow’ of Dr. Gray, the native name for the animal 
(nyare-iga) having literally that signification. 

“Dr. Gray is also correct in his surmise that the 
specimens were not prepared on the spot. I saw 
many of them in the ‘rough ;’ they were prepared 
in New York, the operator finding them in such a 
bad state as to cause him to say that he would not 
undertake the task again for a hundred dollars per 
specimen. 

“With regard to the engravings which M. Du 
Chaillu alleges to have been prepared, with a few 
exceptions, from his own sketches, how does it hap- 
pen that he had no sketches before leaving here, and 
actually told me that he could not sketch ? 

“T think I have sufficiently shown that M. Du 
Chaillu has been guilty of many incorrect state- 
ments; in fact, his work contains nearly as many 
errors and inaccuracies as there are paragraphs, 
It is, moreover, teeming with vanity; and, taking 
it as a whole, it is hard to say whether the author, 
in his attempt to impose upon and in fact humbug 
the scientific world, displays most mendacity or 
ignorance. I will proceed, with many apologies 
for so far ing on your space, to give an in- 
stance of downright untruthfulness which oceurs 
in the concluding peragzapbe of the book. M. Du 
Chaillu there states that after languishi mgr four 
months at Camma, waiting for a ship, his sight 
was at len gladdened by the appearance of a 
vessel, which came to an anchor off the mouth of the 
Fernan Vas, being sent by his friends in Gaboon, 
the captain having orders to ascertain how he came 
by his death. Now not only had his death never 
been reported—and if it had, he was far too insigni- 
cant for any one to send a vessel to inquire into the 
manner of it—but he had actually only left Gaboon 
some fifteen or twenty days previously, after having 
made arrangements with the very same captain to 
follow him to ship his ebony, &c., for America ; and 
the four months were actually t in Gaboon and 
the neighbourhood, two of them with a member of 
the American mission, who proceeds to England by 
this same mail en route to America, and who can 
confirm my statement. This gentleman may be 
heard of by application at the American Consulate 
at Liverpool. 

“J, in common with most persons, doubt that M. 
Du Chaillu ever killed or assisted to kill a gorilla, 
and also of the extent of his ‘ travels.’ At any rate, 
his estimate of distances, as well as the direction in 
which he pretends to have penetrated, must be re- 
ceived with the utmost caution, as not only was he 
unprovided with instruments, but ignorant of their 
use. 


“ As endorsing my opinions, I am authorized to 
mention the name of M. Labeguerie, a French mer- 
chant here, and a distinguished member of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, to which I venture to add that 
of my friend M. A. Michon, of Havre, who could 
furnish information on the subject of his ‘ travels,’ 


“With regard to his commercial exploits, which 
are as mythic as his sporting adventures, I beg to 
suggest that application be made to the firm of 
Oppenheim and Co. of Paris, with which firm he 
had some dealings in the year 1852, and who will 
be able to give every desirable renseignement, not 
only on that point, but on others also which I will 
not mention, when informed that M. Paul Du Chaillu, 
the great African explorer (?) and the lion of the 
season in London, is identical with M. Paul Belloni. 

“ Having thus, Sir, as far as time will permit, 
done my best to arrest a career which I leave others 
to characterize, 

“T am, Sir, yours, &., 
“R. B, WALKER. 

‘“*Gaboon, West Africa, July 22, 1861.” 





SHAKESPERE AT SADLER’S WELLS. 


In many the production of the Second Part 
of Shakespere’s “ King Henry IV.” is at once one of 
the most judicious of modern revivals, and one of 
the most interesting theatrical events of the last 
few years. The répertoire of acting Shakesperean 
dramas is not large, and while hesitating to predict 
for this one a hold upon the public, such as is pos- 
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sessed by some even of the historical dramas, we are 
confident that the experiment has been in the 
highest degree wise, and that, with a cast so 
powerful as has been afforded it at Sadler’s Wells, it 
can never fail to attract a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 
; In many . Pag — is admirably fitted 
or stage representation. e part played by Sir 
John Falstaff is throughout the An Seapeclanh 
the character of Shallow is one of the poet’s master- 
pieces; and the scene where the Prince tries on the 
crown of his father, is one of the most impressive 
that we find throughout the range of the Shakspe- 
rean drama. ‘True, there are no stage skirmishes or 
deadly combats to draw down the applause of the 
gallery; there is little depth of tragedy, like that we 
meet with in “ King John” or “ Richard IIT. ;” and 
there is the blot of the dastardly falsehood, by 
which the persons of the rebellious Peers are seized 
by Prince John of Lancaster and the Earl of West- 
moreland ; this last, however, though revolting to 
the feelings and sympathies of the audience, consti- 
tutes a powerful dramatic surprise. With regard to 
the manner in which the play has been put upon 
the . it is difficult to speak of it too highly. 
Not only is almost every part well sustained, but 
the whole is characterized by a—to force a word 
to our use—integrity, which we have seldom seen 
equalled. This we take to be the highest praise we 
can bestow. In the plays of Shakespere, the re- 
spective value of the characters is so strictly defined, 
and their mutual relations are so obvious, that the 
attempt to force any character into undue promi- 
nence is instantly perceived. Here we have no at- 
tempt of the kind; the two parts undertaken by 
Mr. Phelps himself are nowise distinguishable from 
others of equal importance, save by the superior 
wer of expression which he displays in them. 
he conception of every part is almost equally fine, 
and throughout the cast of the entire piece we can 
distinguish the hand of the master who, thoroughly 
wepes and understood by his company, has suc- 
ed in imparting to each a careful and worthy 
conception of the part he has to perform. This, 
together with the obvious attention that has been 
paid to the rehearsals, will account for the vitality 
and ease which were characteristic of the ‘orm- 
ance. Like a skilful and well disciplined chorus, 
each single voice harmonizing with the other, and 
all obedient to the impulse communicated by the 
guiding hand of the conductor; so the different 
characters of varying importance in the play, what- 
ever might be the merit of their individual execu- 
tion, were at least exact in their mutual relations, 
The leading feature in this revival is of course the 
assumption by Mr. Phelps of two characters of such 
importance as those of the King and Justice Shal- 
low. On the whole, the latter of these characters 
was that in which he appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It is impossible to conceive a more perfect 
idea than it presented to us of the garrulous tedious 
old man, “fallen back into the tales of his youth.” 
The imbecile expression of his face, his wearisome 
and monotonous repetitions, his assertions of his 
own importance, slenderly veiled by the qualified 
terms in which he speaks of his own office and 
dignities ; his feeble moralizings upon death, inter- 
rupted by his curiosity as to the price of beeves or 
sheep; and, most of all, his vain boastings of the 
valour or frolics of his youth, upon which his pal- 
sied hands and tottering limbs appear so stern a 
satire, but over which, whether real or fancied, he 
gloats with senile complacency,—these are all por- 
trayed with a reality and force that are not to be 
surpassed. And yet amidst all his folly, there is a 
vein of shrewdness occasionally manifests itself ; and 
when the prospect of future honours has led him to 
lend a thousand pounds to Falstaff, and these hopes 
are blighted by the unexpected disgrace of the stout 
knight, he resigns all hope of regaining his money 
with something approaching to philosophy. The 
part of the King offers less scope for the powers of 
an actor, but the representation of the weakness of 
the all but expiring monarch, and the pangs which 
afflict him with regard to the future of his kingdom 
and his successor, are highly forcible. The great 
monologue on sleep, transferred from the commence- 
ment of the third to the fourth act, was delivered 
with much solemnity and pathos. 
Mr. Barrett’s impersonation of Sir John Falstaff 
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was very excellent. You saw in him the boastful, ; sights exhibited, than on previous occasions. 


lying, wicked old knight, brimfull of wit, and enlist- 
ing sympathy from those who would most strongly 
condemn his actions; you saw that even his cowardice 
arose more from the indolence inseparable from 
his bulk than from fear, and that all the disre- 
putable associates with whom he allied himself 
could not rob him of a sort of dignity which he 
knew at times how to assert—witness his fencing 
with the Chief Justice. Tn this part we may men- 
tion that, to our idea, the last reply of the Chief 
Justice on parting with him has been misunder- 
stood: “ Now the Lord lighten thee, thou art a 
great fool,” is not so much an absolute reprimand 
as an attempt on the part of the Chief Justice to 
fortify himself in the severity he feels bound to 
maintain against so notorious an offender; severity 
which has once already yielded before the geniality 
which the presence of Falstaff’ seldom fails to con- 
vey, and to which he feels he is again on the point 
of giving way. The grin of self-satisfaction, ending 
in a chuckle, with which, after hearing with stolid 
indifference the details of his asserted promise to 
marry the hostess Quickly, he recognizes a familiar 
trait, and the key to the promise in the fact of the 
whole proceeding having eventuated in his borrow- 
ing thirty shillings, was admirably rendered ; and 
the difficulty he has, in the last act, in arriving at 
the conclusion that the Prince is in earnest, in the 
mortification he has inflicted upon him, was equally 


Mrs. Barrett made an admirable Mrs. Quickly, 
and Mrs. Lingard’s Doll Tearsheet drew down roars 
of applause. Mr. Edmund Phelps was effective in | 
the great scene of trying on the crown of his father, | 
and his reply to the reproaches of the latter was a 
fine piece of elocution. Mr. C. Fenton’s Silence was 
much to the mind of the audience, and his convivial 
outbursts into song were eminently felicitous. 





The omissions and alterations from the reading 
copy were neither numerous nor important, and | 
the play is put upon the stage in a manner which 
reflects credit upon all concerned. 











Added to this, the papers and discussions, while 
they in no way ignored theory, but, on the con- 
trary, sustained it, had about them a practical 
semblance and reality which made every one 
feel that science is in truth not merely progress- 
ing, but is taking an almost violent hold on 
the hearts of men, and leading them forcibly 
to an acquiescence in the belief that their in- 
terests and hers are one and indissoluble. 
United with all the learning so richly dis- 
played, there was, moreover, a refreshing sim- 
plicity, which carried on the campaign with- 
out noise, bluster, or coldness. Of late it has 
been customary to speak of men of science as 
proud, conceited, self-sufficient, and exclusive: 
as men who think every one in their own class 
wrong, and themselves right; but who hold 
together so closely in community, that no 
amateur can expect admission into their ser- 
ried.rank and file, and no outstander look on 
them with courtesy without the smirk of won- 
dering admiration. This impression, always 
incorrect in regard to men of science at large, 
—we mean, of course, men of true science, 
met with the rebuke it has long deserved in 
the meeting of which we are speaking. Here, 
commingling on common ground, were science 
votaries of every degree and caste. The pro- 
fessed labourer, eminent perhaps in every quar- 
ter of the globe ; the rising man, ambitious for 
the same renown, but curbed by a knowledge 
that the spurs of the great knighthood he 
aspires to possess must be hardly won,—won 
by the close observation of facts, and the ap- 
plication of a rigid induction; the amateur, 
who, busied in other occupations, finds, never- 
theless a solace and relief in scientific lore ; 
who dare not launch out for himself into new 


_ regions of inquiry, but is happy to follow the 


pioneers, and contribute, in his best way, to 
help the foremost men in his selected line; 


| lastly, the lookers on, the barely initiated, 
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THE MANCHESTER MEETING OF THE BRITISH 


who come to accompany others, or for cu- 


| riosity, or pastime ; who look about with fresh 


wonder at every turn, are particularly anxious 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT or | to learn the names of all the speakers, and ex- 


SCIENCE. | 


WE have given in the columns of this journal 
various reports of the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish Association for the Advancement of Science 
during its late meeting in Manchester. These 
reports in themselves convey to the thoughtful 
reader a fair appreciation of the vast progress 
of modern science, and of the advance of those 
solid inductive methods of carrying out re- 
searches in the domain of nature, which can 
alone make such researches profitable and their 
results demonstrative. Nevertheless, in their 





press a prevailing desire that the eminent men 
should te delicately ticketed, or made known 


| by some mark which might be construed on 


referring to the lists of arrivals; Owen, by a 
megatherium ; Airy, by a comet ; Armstrong, 
by a cannon; Wheatstone, by a stereoscope ; 
and Du Chaillu, by a gorilla. Here, we re- 
peat, men and women thus differently consti- 
tuted met, and we may affirm that a uni- 
versal sympathy and friendliness was the pre- 
vailing sentiment; that all class distinctions 
and assumptions were levelled, and that philo- 


| Sopher and tyro walked and talked together, 


individuality the reports supplied are inefficient | filled with the same kindliness, the same desire 
to convey a true conception ofthe character | to learn one of the other, and the same respect, 
of the meeting which has now just dissolved, | varying only in natural degree, the one for the 


of the reasons why this meeting has poet 
an interest peculiar to itself, and of the scope | 


other. 
On a single occasion, indeed, when by some 


and importance of the labours of the Sections incomprehensible folly and unintentional error 


in their collective character. We propose, 
therefore, in this paper, to devote attention to 
the points thus named: to write, not of ‘any 
individual subject, but of the business trans- 
acted by the whole society—basing our obser- 
vations on what we have seen and heard, rather 
than on that which we have read. 

As a scientific local gathering, the late Man- 
chester meeting may be considered to rank first 
of the thirty-one which have now been held ; 
or, as a dry sage, who nevertheless could not 
resist an attempt at the facetious, said to us 
one morning in the Portico, “‘ This caps the 
Thirty.” There were, we believe, more mem- 
bers present, more papers presented, more lively 
interest elicited, more money collected, more 





the attempt was made to create an assumed 
distinction, it met with a criticism as stern as 
it was effective. The Astronomer Royal, about 
to commence his lecture on the solar eclipse of 
1860, was interrupted by a disturbance on his 
right and left hand. It had pleased some mis- 
guided officials to reserve a number of seats in 
the foremost ground of the republic, and the 
reservation naturally gave offence. Admis- 
sion was demanded, mildly at first, and refused ; 
then the demand was made in more determined 
terms, and, still refused, was at last enforced ; 
the barrier was broken down, and a virtue be- 
ing made of necessity, new seats were carried 


/into the holy places, and a galaxy of fair 
unredeemed intruders were permitted to illu- 
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minate a part of the house which, without 
them, would have been positively disfigured 
and deficient. 

While the character of the meeting thus par- 
took largely of simple learning, its success as a 
reflex of the science, not less than the manners 
of the time, was rendered daily, we had almost 
said hourly, more obvious as the proceedings 
became more and more known. It is certain 
that at no previous meeting has so much of 
solid novelty been presented as at the present. 
It may be urged against this statement that 
the matters brought forward were one and all 
more or less known in special scientific circles ; 
and this is true. But then it is the object of 
the Association, not so much to be the field for 
the presentation of discoveries absolutely new, 
as the ground on which men of science, work- 
ing in their own particular spheres during the 
whole of a year, may, for once, meet together, 
and while exchanging and bartering informa- 
tian amongst themselves, as at a great market 
of knowledge,may speak to the world at large 
on their own labours, and send forth the fruits 
of their exertions to be stored up in the trea- 
sures of the whole commonwealth. Viewed 
from this aspect, then, we may say safely, that 
in the proceedings of the meeting there was a 
= and solid novelty which can never be 
orgotten. We may proceed with advantage 
to glance at the reasons for this specific ad- 
vancement. 

We find one reason in this fact, that scien- 
tific labours are at the present moment under- 
going a transitional change from the theoretic 
and accumulative form to the applied or prac- 
tical. The harvesters have been shearing 
and gathering, and now the winnowers and 
the bread-makers are collecting over the spoil. 
The results are, that in nearly every depart- 
ment some feature of peculiar interest presents 
itself ; some feature that leads the observer to 
feel that the days of Newton and Dalton have 
not departed, and that genius, which always 
appears when the time has ripened for its ap- 
pearance, is still a faculty of the human soul. 

Running over the list of the Sections into 
which science is divided by the British Asso- 
ciation, we are at once struck by the circum- 
stance that in each section this year the ge- 
neralizing, in lieu of the accumulating system 
of inquiry, was the prevailing element; and 
on this circumstance, as we think, the peculiar 
success of the meeting rests. We may happily 
follow up the above remark, and prove it by 
briefly reviewing the leading features presented 
in the Sections. 

Pertaining to the Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science Section (A), and to its ally, the 
Chemical Section (B), there stood in the fore- 
ground the new and truly wonderful discovery 
of spectrum analysis. To the astronomer this 
discovery was all-absorbing, because through 
it, by the brilliant researches of Kirchoff, the 
composition of the sun has been learned, and 
the existence of some six common metals as 
portions of the great central luminary have 
been determined with as much of accuracy 
as though each metal were dug for specimen 
out of the mother earth. Further, the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere around the nucleus of 
the sun has been determined; and lastly, the 
induction, applicable as it would seem to what- 
ever thing of light exists in space, has been 
applied to the investigation of the: fixed stars, 
and has determined for them, as for the sun 
of this system, a composition analogous, nay, 
identical. 

To the chemist this same discovery (spec- 
trum analysis) was of double interest ; for 
while indicating tohim the fact that the com- 
mon materials, the elements, with which he is 
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first made familiar in the laboratory, and to 
the comprehension of which, in regard to their 
combinations and properties, all his life is de- 
voted, are also the components of the sun and 
of other worlds and of the suns of other worlds, 
it has brought also to his aid fresh means of 
discovering the composition of terrestrial sub- 
stances, of finding new metals where metals 
before were not dreamed of, and of identi- 
fying well-known metals, even when in com- 
bination, with such a readiness, acuteness, and 
certainty, that could the metals speak and 
declare themselves they were not more readily 
defined and recognized. 

Again, in these same oe of science, 
the perfection of photographic art, and its appli- 
aption to natural studies, stood out in strong re- 
lief. That a modern philosopher should be able 
not merely to make the sun a painter of land- 
scapes, and works of art, and human faces, but 
fix the sun itself, or at all events the external 
flame juttings from his body, as the gentle moon 

over his face ; that the same philosopher 
should be able to depict the stars on thecollodion 
plate, making them, as it were, map out their 
own positions ; and that he should be enabled, 
by the mere fact of an inability to fix a comet 
in the same way, to demonstrate by the nega- 
tion that the actinic ray of the sunbeam is 
no emanation from the erratic traveller—these 
facts, each of which carries with it a practical 
marvel, transform the imaginary into the real, 
and the dream into the life. 

To add yet more- to the interest excited in 
Section A, the sun last year lent a series of 
phenomena in the occurrence of his total eclipse, 
which, observed by the aid of modern instru- 
ments and modern skill, gave to the world 
much valuable knowledge respecting the sun 
himself. this series of observations, poor 
Bailey was deprived of his rosary, and astro- 
nomers henceforth were saved the superstition 
of counting the beads. The red flames pro- 
jecting at points around the moon were dis- 
covered almost to a certainty to have no con- 
nection with the moon, but to be offshoots 
from the sun; and an idea was developed, 
and strongly supported, of the extension of an 
atmospheric sea from this earth to the moon. 

We leave the sciences dealt with in the Phy- 
sical and Mathematical Section, and turning 
to the Chemical Section alone, we find a new 
discovery in the application of “liquid diffu- 
sion” to analysis, on the plan recently sug- 
gested by Dr. Graham, the exposition of which, 
simple as it is, conveys one of the profoundest 

ings, perhaps, ever given in chemistry. 
According to this reading, the process of dif- 
fusing mixed organic or inorganic substances 
through water leads to the natural division or 
analysis of such substances into two great 
families—the one represented by such a body 
as gelatine, uncrystallizable, and from the fact 
of gelatine being its type called the ‘‘ colloid” 
family; the other crystallizable, and called, 
therefore, the “crystalloid” family. It had 
almost been a sufficient triumph for the che- 
mists of Section B to stand between their sci- 
ence and the educated community to expound 
this one great law ; but therewith they blended 
much more of the useful, and with this newly 
discovered truth at their head, exhibited an 
advance which can hardly, for some long period, 
occur again. 

In the Section Zoology and Botany, and in 
the Sub-section Physiology (why made a sub- 
section we cannot possibly divine), several new 
advances, or, at all events, new opinions, most 
important in their way, came under review, 
leading to debates and considerations, which 
could not fail to make deep impression on the 
public mind. The gorilla controversy, of ne- 
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cessity, formed a leading ic ; and as M. Du 
Chaillu was there, his friendly Hercules, Owen, 
by his side, club and all, fight or show of fight 
was inevitable. We regret to have to express 
our opinion that the protector and the protected 
shared a general reverse of fortune, and did in 
truth leave the field to the Philistines when 
they were most required in their own defence. 
The upshot was, that the majority of the meet- 
ing formed a rather decided opinion that go- 
rillas in general do not approach their brothers, 
in arms against them, beating their chests like 
drums, do not utter cries at all resembling 
thunder, do not bend rifles into bows, and do 
not, under any pretence, get into the British 
Museum, presenting there three fractured ribs 
as the result of one bullet wound, 

But if the gorilla controversy, as a personal 
controversy, ended so doubtfully, it gave sug- 
gestion to another topic of equal interest—the 
origin of the species and the origin of man. 
To this point attention was a second time 
drawn by Mr. Fawcett, and we may go so far 
as to say that, taking it all in all, the Dar- 
winian theory made a distinctly progressive 
step in the onward direction. Owen, who is 
suspected not to have been favourable to Dar- 
win, was content ‘ to confess his entire igno- 
rance of the mode in which it had pleased the 
Creator to establish our species, as it was said, 
out of the dust of the earth ;” but, nevertheless, 
he admitted the fact, that man is no exceptional 
speciality in animal structure, but, as it were, 
the sum and crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from ourselves down to 
the lowest of the vertebrated series. His argu- 
ments, therefore, left the Darwinians free, even 
if they gave no support; nor were those reason- 
ings, which were put forward in direct opposi- 
tion to the theory, of a nature to satisfy any 
thinking mind. They were rather quibbles than 
arguments, attempts to confuse by the intro- 
duction of doubts as to the definition of spe- 
cies, and attempts to alarm, by suggestions to 
the effect that Darwin was bent on putting 
forward facts to contradict what we ar of 
the origin of life from the profoundest of all 
sources of knowledge, orthodox theological in- 


- duction, having its authority direct from Mo- 


ses. In the end, as we have before intimated, 
Darwin had the best of the debate: if his 
theory was not accepted, it was admitted to 
be based on a method of inquiry which was 
at once fair, philosophical, and logical; if by 
some it was dubbed dangerous, by more it was 
confessed that in it the idea of the majesty of 
the creative power underwent no limitation, but 
that in truth the conception of the formation of 
species by development, while it was —_ 
sublime, was even more consistent with our 
reverence, than the supposition of a distinctive 
act of the creative will for every new order of 
life instituted on the earth. 

Darwin laid aside, there were other topics 
connected with the labours of ee earn, 
and physiologists perhaps even in their mean- 
ingh ian protiaed and wonderful than the 
origin of species itself. The question of life, 
of its relationship to organization, of the mean- 
ing of death, of the possibility of restoring 
animation, and of the connections between that 
part of life which is called sensation and mere 
motion—these were all considered in the light 
and by the aid of a progressing knowledge. 
The hypothesis of the physical character of life 
was advanced with a force which has not before 
been exemplified, in different ways and from 
varying positions. There was one who dealt 
out the physical argument from the facts of 
organization and the chemico-physical nature 
of the acts of nutrition ; who treated the idea 
of an independent vital force or entity as un- 





| proven, and urged that the idea existed in the 
mind by virtue only of ignorance of such a 
fundamental organic law as that regarding 
diffusion in water, lately made known by 
| Graham. There was another who, starting 


| from the more practical point—the treatment 


/of persons who are apparently dead—demon- ° 


| strated, by - ray upon experiment, that 
| death, after all, is an idea; that it is difficult 
| to determine when it has really taken place ; 
and that by putting an animal body, in which 
life for some hours shall have ceased, in a con- 
dition for restoration, the manifestation of cer- 
tain phenomena eminently and absolutely vital 
according to our acceptation of the term, (acts 
of movement, for example,) will distinctly and 
for a considerable period of time be presented. 
There was a third observer who, with the many 
new facts regarding the forces of heat and 
light at his command, revived with consider- 
able ingenuity the theory of sensation as de- 
pendent on motion from without the organism, 
propagated by vibration through the sensa- 
tional organs to the sensorium. These con- 
ceptions, each one all-absorbing in its cha- 
racter, if not permitted to pass unchallenged, 
were allowed to carry with them into the great 
world in which they were cast an effect which 
at least must tend to rouse thought, and to 
disturb to its foundations that self-complacent 
stolidity on which the uneducated rest so con- 
fidingly, and which transforms universal igno- 
— into what may be styled practical know- 
ge. 

The geologists, represented in Section C, 
made a fair front, though without presenting 
any special feature marking an unusual advance 
in their science ; and in general terms the same 
may be said of the geographers (Section E). 
Yet we should not omit to notice that in this 
last-named section the question of the antiquity 
of man from the evidence of language suggested 
a new field of research for the geologist and 
philologist equally. 

The economists, in Section F, contributed 
in their discussions a more than ordinary 
amount of useful and common-sense matter. 
Debarred from experimental discovery, these 
are compelled to deal with abstract points, and 
with hypotheses, deficient in that they rest 
rarely on precollection of facts. The members 
|of Section F have, however, this advantage, 
that the subjects they eommend to the national 
mind are home subjects, on which every one 
can say something more or less to the purpose, 
'and which, as involving apparently easy consi- 
_ derations, form the staple of all the debating so- 
| cieties on the civilized earth. The Section on 
| the present occasion, as reflecting to a large 
degree the intellectual progress of the people, 
showed an increasing soundness of knowledge 
on a variety of topics, amongst which taxation 
held a prominent place. But we have most to 
congratulate this department in the fact that 
its members, as an intelligent body, devoid of 
that cant philanthropy with which the subject 
is too commonly surrounded, did, on logical 
grounds, exhibit a series of arguments, convin- 
cing to all who are not blinded by prejudices, 
against the foolish and brutalizing system of 
capital punishment. If ever one fact were 
brought out more forcibly than another, it was 
in Mr. Ashworth’s paper, where he showed that 
the employment of the executioner as a moral 
teacher has utterly failed, and that the enact- 
ment of stringent laws has not prevented the 
onward course of crime. 

It remains for us now only to notice the last 
of the Sections, Section G, Mechanical Science. 
The question of patent right here assumed a 
| form which cannot but be considered as novel, 
and as presenting facts which must ultimately 
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create an..entire change of. sentiment in the. 
nation respecting the value of governnient pro- 
tection’ im the matter of inventions, Amongst 
all differences’ of opinion, however warmly 
this was’ obvious, that ‘the present 
systems of' patent, right are utterly inefficient 
and nearly worthless. There is therefore be- 
fore the Legislature the duty either of improy- 
ing the patent laws by making them more de- 
finite and more stringent, or of abolishing them 
altogether.- Theexpression of theSection was, we 
think, opposed, at least for the time, to the view 
of abolition of right ; but’ it occurs to us after 
all that the logic was with the abolitionists, 
and that at last, when the question is proper! 
and fully laid out, the proposals they have of- 
fered will be adopted, and will be found the 
most efficient and, practical. Next, amongst 
the mechanical philosophers, ranked in debate 
the question of ‘cannon versus armour ;” and 
when we have added that in our judgment the 
cannon had the preference, we have said all we 
can say in an article which is intended to re- 
fresh rather than to weary the reader. 

We started with the view of ‘showing from 
the most striking positions the vastness and 
richness of that land of science ‘which our 
brethren in Manchester have. this year opened 
to our gaze ; and if we have succeeded at all, 





we are conscious that the succcess is of a cha- 
racter that will bear examination. 





} 
ENTOMOLOGICAL ‘SOCIETY. } 


tember 2,—J. W. Douglas, Esq., President, in , 


Mr. Scott exhibited the following Hemiptera, | 


Acitropis carinata and A. siliculosa, found in. the | 


New Forest, and Piegostethus bicolor and. Anthocoris 


austriacus, from Abergavenny ; all.of them hitherto 


unrecorded as British ies. 

The President exhibited a large Moth, of the - 
family. Noctua, the Orodesma apicina of Guéna, | 
found alive in the London Docks on board a vessel | 
recently arrived from Porto Rico. The native coun- | 
try of this species is unknown, the only known | 
examples having been found in England under cir- | 
cumstances which leave no doubt they have been | 
accidentally im: | 


ported. 
Mr. Stevens exhibited some fine Coleoptera from | 


South Africa, and a new species of Paussus from 
Ran 


goon. 

Mr. Barrett sent for exhibition Lithosia caniola | 
and Dianthecia capsophila, taken neat Dublin, and | 
a Noctua, apparently distinct from any known spe- | 
cies, from the same neighbourhood. 

.Professor Westwood exhibited two examples of a , 
large North American species of from. the | 
Oxford Museum, the bodies and limbs of which he | 
had recently observed to be almost covered with | 
pollen-masses. Instances of the adhesion of the | 


THE ‘LITERARY \GAZETTE; 


sons, by.shock..and. the like, it- would. be possible to: 
uce..re-animation. . This, which. was -formerly. 
t an idea, is.now, by the course of. physiological 
research, almost.a reality...Death, in the cases in 
which the. author considered .proper for attempt at 
resuscitation, was.defined,as a conditionin which 
both the beat of the heart andthe force of respira- 
tion had entirely ceased, and in which the animal if 
left alone would pass into putrefaction and dissolu- 
tion, There was.a limitation as to:time after death 
during which the. means of resuscitation could be 
applied with a chance of success: this time-was li- 
mited by one of two occurrences, coagulation of 
blood in the vessels of the body, and putrefaction 
ofthe, tissues. The, first of these events. rarely 
occurred in. cases of death such has had been de- 
seribed .within twenty minutes; the second was 
often deferred as many hours, A perfect means of 
resuscitation ought, therefore to be successful up to 
at least a period of twenty minutes after death, 
There are four methods at present known, by 
which endeavours have been made to produce re- 
animation :—. 


8. Injection into blood-vessels. 

4. Artificial circulation. 

Artificial respiration is almost. a certain means of 
restoration..when the action of the heart has. not 
stopped; but if the heart has ceased, then the pro- 
cess, however long continued, is of no avail, inas- 
much as the column of blood. which should be pass- 
ing from: the heart, to the lungs is checked, and no 


| blood is presented to the air which the patient is 


made to inspire. The author gave the results. of 
sixty experiments in which he employed eom- 
mon air, and of several other experiments in which 
different. substances, such as oxygen, chlorine, oxy- 
hy: m, and ozone, had been mixed with the air 
used; but in all these cases the results were nega- 
tive, because the action of the heart had stopped. 
There was neyertheless this great. fact tobe remem- 
bered, that in instances where the respiration had 
ceased, the influence of artificial respiration in re- 
storing the failing heart, is materially inereased by 
making use of an air heated to 130° Fahrenheit. 
Dr. Richardson therefore: suggests that in all re- 
ceiving houses. for persons who may have been 
drowned, or accidentally killed by other means, a hot 
air bath should always be kept ready, in which the 
patient. should be at once. placed, and. the air of 
ipich serene. Woes. ae aatano iration, 2 
vanism, as applied to purposes of resuscitation, 
was first used by Alain ; but the galvanic current 
was. generally applied in a very empirical manner. 
The two important points to be solved were (a) whe- 
ther galvanism could be used to start the respira- 
tion? (b) whether it could be used to start. the 
heart after that had stopped? The author had 
made numerous inquiries on these points, and came 
definitely to the conclusion that galvanism, however 
carefully applied, tends. to exhaust rather than to 
restore the heart, and that although it might be 
made to restart respiration by directing the current 
in intermittent shocks through the chest, from the 


anthers of flowers to the heads of bees and other in- | pesiens to the diaphragm, yet that the muscular ex- 
austio 


sects had been brought before the Society on former 

occasions, but no instance in which the insect was | 
thus covered with them. Professor Westwood 

made some observations on the supposed effect. of 

this adhesion in carrying out the fecundating pro- 

cess, the pollen granules being thereby conveyed 

from one flower to another. 

Mr. F, Walker communicated a paper on the 
habits of certain Dipterous insects and their para- 
sites, with descriptions of the species hitherto un- 
described. 
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Dr. Ricnarpson, “ On Resuscitation.” (Physiolo- 
gical Section.) It has been conceived by many of 
the eminent physicians of past times, that a day 
would come when a knowledge of life would be so 
far advanced, that after certain forms of death in 


n it produced, exhausted the muscular force 
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rious agents, such as oxygen, ide of hydrogen, 
Sapee rng rman pated sigan tran der 9 
sults, but:in the. end they had failed from physical 
reasons. 

The last: method was described under the term 
“artificial circulation.” This method: was invented 
by the author and named by him. It consisted in 
an attempt to supplement the forcing power of the 
heart for a short time by mechanical means, so as 
to enable him to drive or draw a stream of blood 
over the pulmonic circuit. The various contrivances 
and instruments employed in this endeavour were 
now carefully: particularized, the ‘difficulties of the 
— explained, and the failures accounted for. 

D one'experiment it was shown, that when artificial 
circulation was established in an animal, that the 
blood traversed the 1 made its way afterwards 
over the arterial channels, and reproduced muscular 
action, and even sensibility. ..As yet, however, the 
operation for artificial circulation was too formidable 
to be used in the human. subject : it was, neverthe- 
less, the point to which attention should be spe- 
cially directed. ' 

Dr. Richardson’s conclusions were as follows :—In 
cases of suspended animation, if there is the merest 
attempt at breathing, place the patient in a very 
warm. atmosphere, but do not meddle further: if 
respiration has quite ceased, set it up artificially, 
using warm air for inflation, and continue thus for 
at least fifteen minutes, for the heart may not have 
ceased to beat, and if not, the operation will often 
succeed. Avoid galvanism, it is a deceptive and 


a remedy. 
great desideratum is an improved method of 
producing artificial respiration, and so*of supple- 
menting the heart. 





Dr. Richarpson “On Physiological Researches 
on the Artificial Production of Cataract.” (Physio- 
logical Section.) Medical science, up to the present 
time, has been based almost exclusively on the analy- 
tical method of research ; but recently physiologists 
have added greatly to a knowledge of disease by at- 
tempts to induce diseases in animals of an inferior 
order. This method has. been, a and formu- 
larized by. the author under the title “Study of 
Disease by Synthesis.” Experimental researches on 
the artificial production of disease have been insti- 
tuted by Bernard, on diabetes ; by. Brown-Séquard, 
on epilepsy ; by Weir, Mitchell, Kunde, and. the 
author, on. cataract; and by the author, on rheu- 
matien and endocarditis or inflammation of the 

eart. 

In this paper Dr, Richardson confined his obser- 
vations to the synthesis of cataract. He explained 
that Dr. Mitchell, in making some experiments with 
frogs, had discovered that by: the exposure of a frog 
to simple syrup cataract was the result, The author 
had repeated and largely extended this inquiry, and 
had produced cataract in frogs by various sugars and 
by salines. He had further ascertained that the 
same. results could be obtained in warm-blooded 
animals, and had determined that any soluble crys- 
tallizable substance present in the blood in such 
quantity as to raise the specific gravity above the 
normal standard, would produce the cataractic con- 





more quickly than the mere rest or natural death of dition. Several frogs were now exhibited by the au- 
the muscle. Dr. Richardson at this point exhibited | thor showing induced cataract in various stages. 
some newly constructed apparatus which he had , The condition was temporary, and would pass away 


used in his researches. 


slowly as the agent producing it left the system of 


The idea of injecting fluids into the blood-vessels | theanimal.. Different substances produced different 





which the organic structures of the body were not 
injured, such as deaths by suffocation, by some poi- 


as a means of restoration, was first thrown out in the | characters of the cataract: thus, cataract produced 
seventeenth century. Recently it had. been shown | by salines was harder than that produced by sugar. 
by Dr. Brown-Séquard, that 4 injection of blood | All the soluble blood, salts present in the blood in 
into the limbs of the dead subject, would restore excess, produced the same condition. Having thus 
muscular irritability for a long time after dissolu- described the production of cataract, Dr. Richardson 
tion, and even after ay i the author had deter- | showed its connection with disease by the fact that 
mined himself that three hours after death in in- | diabetes—a disorder in which sugar is present in ex- 
ferior animals, active muscular movements could be | cess in the blood—is attended in one im every four 
excited by the injection of water heated to a tem- | cases by cataract more or less developed ; and it is 
perature of 115° to 120°. The injection of fluids | probable, although not as yet demonstrated, that 
into the blood-vessels (arteries) might therefore be | there were other diseased conditions in which saline 
turned to account; but there were certain practical | constituents by excess induced the same condition 
difficulties in the way, for if blood were to be used | in the human subject. , 

there would be difficulty of obtaining it inevery| The last point to be considered was—why does 
case, and all other fluids which the author had the crystalline lens undergo opacity ? Many years 
tried, produced too destructive an effect on the | ago Sir David Brewster, at a meeting of the Asso- 
blood remaining in the body to prove of effective | ciation, had pointed out that the opacity of the 
service, The author had tried the injection of va- | crystalline lens in cataract depe upon disar- 
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pry rename wars beta but the reason 
of the disarrangement had» not. been explained, nei- 
ther had Sir David’s view, though quite correct, been 
—— accepted. The experiments conducted by 

. Mitchell and the author proved thatthe opacity, 
which ordinarily commences in the back part of the 
lens, is due to an irregular clustering together of the 
fibres, and to external softening. This change is 
brought about by osmosis, or transference of water 
from one body to another. He; the author, as well 
as Dr. Mitchell, had, in his earliest inquiries, arrived 
at this conclusion ; but the nature of the osmotic 
act was now more fully developed by the recent re- 
searches of Dr. Gra on Reuid diffusion. Dr. 
Graham had divided all bodies into two great classes, 
the colloids and the crystalloids ; the former, repre- 
sented by gelatine, are constantly undergoing change 
and yielding up their water; the latter receive and 
fix water: hence, in contact, in water, the erystal- 
loids will become universally distributed, while the 
colloids will separate. The crystalline lens is a true 
colloid, containing in health a certain given portion 
of water, upon the presence of which its transparency 
depends. But whenever there is such a deviation 
in the blood, in the amount of ‘crystalloid, that that 
amount is increased, the colloid structures undergo 
a derangement owing to an abstraction of the water 
which they contain. This is what occurs to the 
lens in cataract,—a disease which becomes by this 
explanation a physical phenomenon of the simplest 
class. 





Proressor Arry “On the Solar Eclipse of 1861.” 
(Astronomical Section.) Professor Airy said, that 
when the authorities of the British Association in- 
timated to him their wish that he should give some 
statement relative to the eclipse of the 18th July, 
1861, it became obvious on the slightest considera- 
tion that it would not do for him to confine his 
remarks to that year. There had been three re- 
markable eclipses in Euro é in 1842, one in 
1851, and one in 1861; and besides these there had 
been some other eclipses in 1850 and 1858 of which 
observations had been made. With the year 1842 
commenced a new epoch in the science of eclipse, 
and it was absolutely necessary for him, if, he 
wanted to make anything clear with regard to 
the eclipse of 1860, to go back to 1842, and also 
to give a few notices relative to eclipses generally. 
He proposed, therefore, to commence with a few re- 
marks upon eclipses generally, and he should then 
state certain observations made in the year 1842 for 
the first time, and continued up to the present time, 
and should endeavour to point out the deduction 
which he thought might legitimately be inferred 
from them. When first ind — to observe 
total ecli there was no great difficulty in con- 
ceiving that eclipses of the sun were caused by the 
interposition of the moon; but in a very short time 
it became obvious that this interposition which pre- 
vented the light from coming to us was not the in- 
terposition of a body at the same distance as the 
luminous body, ‘but that the circumstances of an 
eclipse must depend upon other circumstances— 
namely, the distance of the moon as related to the 
distance of the sun, and the direction in which the 
moon was seen, as related to the direction in which 
the sun was seen, by means of the orrery. Professor 
Airy rendered this plainer by explaining the rela- 
tive motions of the earth, sun, and moon, and show- 
ing the reasons why some eclipses were merely par- 
tial, and other annular. There was a pee tage 
said, in ecli of a very singular nature, whic’ 
had been tows from the most distant period of 
time, that was at the end of two hundred and 
twenty-three lunations, which would occupy eigh- 
teen years fifteen days and eight hours. When 
this period had elapsed, there was an eclipse 
in all its important circumstances similar to the 
first eclipse, but in consequence of the time re- 
quired being eight hours, as well as eighteen 
years fifteen days, the same side of the earth 
would not be orgs to the eclipse. This point 
was worthy of their attention, because of its con- 
nection with the two eclipses of 1842 and 1860. 
There was an appearance which had been ob- 
served in various places, and which he should men- 
tion now, not because he had any respect for the 
accounts of it, but because it bad been often re- 
ferred to.- It was known as “ Baily’s beads.” ~ As 
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the totality approached, an appearance was ob- 
served resemb ight points interrupted’ by black 
8 He had looked for this appearance several 


mes, but had never seen it.’ Probably that was 
because he looked carefully and with good tele- 
scopes, and ‘that he believed they had never been 
seen except through bad telescopes. His friend, the 
late Dr. Baily, first observed them. He believed 
Dr. Baily must*have ‘had the misfortune to look 
through a bad telescope. In the year 1842 it was 
known that there was a total eclipse 
people generally did not understand what was’to be 
seen, so little’ attention, comparatively, was at- 


tracted to it.. Two persons only went from England 
to see it, of whom he (Professor Airy) ontond 
Well, they saw a total eclipse in its grandeur, and 
he might say in its horror. Nobody who had not 
seen a total eclipse could conceive what it was, ‘No 
eclipse approaching to totality gave any idea of what 
There were appearances 
about the eclipse of 1842-for which some of them 
‘were not prepared ; but when their telescopes were 
turned upon the moon there were appearances for 
‘which none of them were prepared. Red flames 
were seen shooting prperety out ‘of the moon. 
e astronomers could make 

nothing of them, partly because they were not pre- 
pared to'make observations on this point. One ob- 
server disturbed astronomers for some time by de- 
claring that he had’seen the flames upon the moon ; 
but upon: investigation it was found that he had 
seen them through an opera-glass magnifying four 
times—(laughter). After a discussion, and various 
— the astronomers came at last to this con- 
usion—that there were four flames projecting ‘ap- 
parently from the moon. Similar appearances were 
ound to have been mentioned twice before. They 
were noticed as ted clouds in the observations of 
Captain Stanyon ; and in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ of a Swede, who observed the eclipse of 
ces in such a 


it was when ‘it was total. 


What could they be? 


c 


1833, and described certain ap 
manner as to leave it doubtful whether th 
flames or clouds. This was left in doubt 


the sun, use, had they belonged to the moon, 
they would have gone with it from one side to the 
other without change. But there were so many dis- 
crepancies in the different drawings made of these 
flames as almost entirely to upset all opinions about 
them. One observer, however, in Russian Polantl, 
in whom he had the greatest confidence, saw them 
as he (Professor Airy) saw them, and mentioned an 
additional test which tended to show that they be- 
longed to the sun. Professor Airy alluded to the 
theory that these flames were due to what was 
termed the “interference of light,” and explained 
why in his opinion this could not be. After 
1851 there was the eclipse of 1858, which passed 
across Brazil, and was observed by some of the 
Brazilian authorities, and also by the French, 
who, let it be said, were never behindhand when 
any scientific subject had to be investigated, This 
eclipse was not seen from a very favourable situation, 
but it was very well observed, and one of the most 
careful of these observers had distinctly remarked 
that the red flames disappeared on +he one side, and 
reappeared unchanged on the other side—thus con- 
firming his (Professor Airy’s) observations. He 
would now come to the eclipse of 1860. That 


eclipse began on the western coast of America, at | PO 


sunrise ; it through South America to the 
south of Britain, thence to Spain, and through Al- 
geria to the Red Sea, where it terminated at sunset. 
Preparations were made to observe this great eclipse 
by vifferent persons and bodies. The French go- 
vernment sent to the central part of Spain, and also 
took care there were persons in Algeria. The Bri- 
tish officers on the west coast of America observed 
it. In Spain the observations were put into his 
hands, as Astronomer Royal. This country differed 
from France-in having no paid body of Academi- 


ing on, but 


were 
1851, 
when a number of astronomers went from England 
to witness ‘the eclipse of that year. ‘On this subject 
he should make some remarks which would apply 
to the eclipse of 1860. Professor Airy exhibited 
three drawings made by himself of three different 
periods of totality in the eclipse of 1851, in each of 
which red’ flames were conspicuous, He described 
how these appearances diminished gradually on one 
side and increased in size on the other, and said that 
this first gave the notion that they were attached to 





cians ; but then we had, he was proud to say, a large 
number of amateur and it appeared to 
him that it would be best to recommend to the Go-' 
vernment to grant. vessel for the purpose of con- 
veying a party of amateurs to Spain. The Admi- 
ralty took up this question with great kindness, 
and, placed the finest vessel in the navy, the Hima- 
laya, at the disposal of the expedition ; and not only 
were the astronomefs carried to Spain, but they 
were well provided for on the journey in every re- 
spect. In the arrangements, which were to somé 
extent entrusted to him, the principal condition 
was that every person should go out with an ade- 
mate instrument and with a definite purpose, 
On the whole this arrangement was well carried 
out, There were some failures, but there was 4 
great deal well done. It was principally from 
the observations of this party that he should ex- 
tract. the statement that he had to lay before them. 
They were much indebted to Mr, Vignoles, who, as 
-well as the Directors of the railway for which he 
was then engineer in Spain, rendered them every 
assistance, and the authorities of another line, being 
constructed by British engineers, also showed them 
every hospitality. Without this they would scarcely 
have been able to get over the country. The Astro- 
nomer Royal proceeded “ _—. by - aid of 
i the a ce of the corona, with res 
to eich he pian sg that the accounts he received 
were a mass of discordance. He icularly alluded 
to the appearance of the planets Venus and Jupiter, 
which shone out near the sun as if there had been no 
sun in the hemisphere. Mr. Plantamour, of Geneva, 
who went to a place on the eastern coast of Spain, 
took three drawings—at the beginning, the end, and 
the middle of totality. What he depicted seemed to 
show that the ap were produced by some- 
thing like a pi or a cloudy atmosphere, between 
the earth and the moon. It could not be from any- 
thing in our atmosphere. Was there an atmosphere 
extending from the earth to the moon? He (Pro- 
fessor Airy) declared that he knew not; but he 
knew nothing else that would account for what 
Mr. Plantamour depicted. The whole train of ob- 
servations on the corona led him (Professor Airy) 
to believe that there was some reflecting medium 
extending almost, if not quite, from the earth to 
the moon. He did not know whether that was in- 
compatible tow Ma eran of aa. a 
planetary atmosphere ; but there was nothi 
that sw these a and this theory 
did so in some measure. It was also sup 
the observation of polarization, When light was 
not reflected, it was only the common vulgar light ; 
, but when reflected from the surface of a transparent 
| medium, it received the modification of polarization. 
So, when that peweaar ce was Pec grtcy bat her 
inferred, with great ility, that the li 
been reflected.” If we did that, we should be going 
| a long way towards —. that the light in this 
| case was produced by something like an atmosphere 
| intermediate between the earth and moon. The 
| learned Professor showed, by an experiment, that 
| two images of light, in the ordinary state, could be 
' made to revolve round each other without alteration 
| in intensity; but that when reflected from unsil- 
| vered glass, the lights disappeared alternately while 
revolving; and that the same effect resulted when 
the rays were coloured. Some of the Himalaya 
party were prepared specially to observe whether 
the light from the corona or other parts was Ee 
larized. The result was this :—Some of the English 
observers were abundantly satisfied that the light of 
the corona was polarized ; but they could not decide 
whether or not the polarization was of a character 
that implied reflection in the plane passing length- 
wise of the rays; but one of the foreign observers 
who went to the east of Spain saw that it was so 
larized. This was in every way consentaneous to 
the idea that the light of the sun was deflected in 
some way to form the corona. If that was so, he 
(Professor Airy) knew of no explanation but that 
there was something like an atmosphere extending 
to the moon, or possibly further. The red pro- 
minences were seen in great beauty during this 
eclipse. The question had been raised, whether 
they belonged to the sun, the moon, or something 
! intermediate. By means of a model, Professor Airy 
' showed that if the prominences belonged to the 
} moon, they would follow her ; but if they belonged 
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to the sun, they would be shortened on one side 
and lengthened on the other, during the passage. 
Primé facie, this was a strong argument that they 
were parts of the sun. But Mr. Fahey pointed out 
this :—Supposing a prominence at the top of the 
sun. When totality was just beginning, it would 
be to the left of the moon’s centre; it would be 
over the centre as the eclipse advanced, and 
would pass on tv the right of the moon's 
centre as the eclipse advanced. It was impossible 
that these fantastic appearances could be represented 
in the same manner by all parts of the moon’s 
limb. Mr. Warren De la Rue, who was skilful in 
eye-drawings, made two at different stages of the 
totality. Mr. Bruhn, of Leipsic, who went to the 
east of Spain, determined to observe particularly 
the brilliant cusps of the sun; and he recorded that 
the red prominences appeared before the sun had 
disappeared. He compared the position of one of 
the prominences with that of the bright cusp. The 
place of the cusp at a particular moment could be 
calculated with the greatest accuracy. He found 
that if the cusp belonged to the moon, it must have 
shifted twenty-six degrees on the moon’s limb; but 
that if it belonged to the sun, it had not shifted 
one degree during the time he was observing. This 
was almost irresistible evidence that the red pro- 
minences were attached to the sun. In 1851, Mr. 
Busch, of Kénigsberg, took a daguerreotype of the 
moon and the prominences during the eclipse; but 
it was not a very successful attempt. Mr. De la 
Rue and others thought of the exceeding desirability 
of getting photographs last year. Amongst them 
was Father Zecchi, of the Palazzo Romano, who 
ovtained. five small photographs, while Mr. De la 
Rue got two large ones. Of the five, through the 
kindness of Mr. Aguilar, he had obtained photo- 
graphic copies. He had made measurements from 
them with the spots as given by Mr. De la Rue 
from his observations, and he had obtained positive 
proof that these prominences were connected with 
the sun. Some British officers stationed on the 
western coast of America observed the totality 
from Puget Sound when the sun was only two de- 
grees above the horizon; and he had received some 
admirable drawings by Captain Richard, R.N., and 
Captain Parsons, R.E. He thus had drawings of 
the red prominences as they appeared at Vancouver's 
Island and on the eastern side of Spain—just the 
extreme limits of the zone of observation. Were 
the prominences seen the same in the two cases ? 
He could not say that they were, mee he had 
tried to reconcile them. But was it likely that 
there should be a change? The total obscuration 
at Vancouver's Island was two hours earlier than at 
the eastern side of Spain; and if the sun was con- 
stantly boiling up, and these protuberances were 


from fumes, there was nothing to'wonder at if there | 


was a change during that time. All he knew was that 
there was no sensible change while the eclipse was 
passing over Spain. If attached to the sun, could 
we see these red prominences at other times than 
during an eclipse? And if not, why not? He had 
tried all he could to do so, with apparatus of which 
Mr. James Nasmyth contributed a most important 
point; but he had never succeeded. He lent the 
apparatus to Mr. Piazzi Smyth, when he went to 
the Peak of Teneriffe; but that gentleman failed 
to see the protuberances. But that did not at all 
detract from the evidence of their attachment to 
the sun; for we never could cut off completely the 
highly-illuminated atmosphere through which we 
look at the sun and all about him. Cut off all we 
could, there would still be a blaze of light that 
would extinguish anything even much brighter 
than these prominences. Professor Airy explained 
the admirable mode of mounting the Kew photo- 
heliograph adopted by Mr. De la Rue; and he ad- 
vised everybody who pretended to “observe” to 
have a telescope equatorially mounted and driven 
by clockwork. In the photographs taken promi- 
nences were brought out of a class different from 
those seen by the eye. In fact the photographs 
brought out more than could be observed by the 
eye; and great care was necessary in comparing the 
two sets of results. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A MONUMENTAL ECLIPSE OF THE PHARAONIC TIME, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—Mr. Basil H. Cooper, m your number of 
August 31, charges me both with having misrepre- 
sented him and with having attempted to mystify the 
public, in drawing attention to the real merits of a 
chronological date (March 16, B.c. 851), which that 
gentleman had self-congratulatingly held up to the 
readers of the Atheneum as “a fixed point of de- 
parture for further researches” in Egyptian history ; 
and in pointing out the impropriety of the ‘“ blun- 
dering” epithets applied by him to an eminent 
foreign savant absent from Europe. Reluctantly, 
therefore, I find myself compelled to claim of your 
courtesy and sense of justice the privilege, usually 
accorded in similar cases, of an explanation in the 
form of a full statement of facts, the not unimpor- 
tant historical results of which, I venture to hope, 
will plead my excuse for its length. 

Mr. Cooper professes to have “ a natural objection 
to being misrepresented,” and to “feel an equally 
strong repugnance to allow any mystification of the 
public if he can prevent it.” I must confess I find 
some difficulty in qualifying by its proper name 
such a statement on the part of one who, on the 
sole ground of misrepresentation and mystification, 
combined with chronological _om. wrongly 
accuses others of his own sins. But, confining my- 
self to Mr. Cooper's practice, I will leave his theory, 
as well as the tone and spirit of his letter, to speak 
for themselves. They will be more readily under- 
stood, however, when I remark that those few obser- 
vations of mine which have excited his ire had the 
misfortune to upset what I will describe from the 
Atheneum in his own words :-—“ My short canon— 
if I may give it so ambitious a name—resting on a 
body of newly-discovered evidence not yet quite 
presentable to the public eye, but mainly of an 
astronomical kind, and first becoming fully available 
in consequence of the verification of the monumental 
eclipse.” J admit it must have been vexatious. One 
moment all radiant with future renown, and in ap- 
parent safety, “under correction from the monu- 
ments alone ;” and the next moment a thimblefull 
of ruins. But, then, just three broken lines in the 
Atheneum should hardly have prompted even the 
fondest and the most ambitious of parents to lose 
his temper, and to forget himself so far as we shall 
find your correspondent has done. 

Mr. Cooper states that I misrepresent him by 
making him refer the monumental eclipse to the 
reign of Takalut IL, whereas he places it in the reign 
of Shishak II. He does so. But my whole argu- 
ment proves that the alleged misrepresentation is 
simply an error of transcription, which has no bear- 
ing whatever upon the merits of the case. For the 
| fact is, that, in reference to the eclipse, the inscrip- 
| tion mentions neither Shishak nor Takelut nor 
Osorkon, but speaks only of “the noble father” (with- 
| out a word as to his being also “the immediate” pre- 

decessor) of Takelut Il. This “noble father” 
Mr. Cooper, on the authority of Professor Lepsius’s 
arrangement of the xxu. Egyptian Dynasty, makes 
out to be Shishak Il. I stated him to be Osorkon 
IL. (of my tables IIT.), on the authority of monu- 
mental evidence ; and added, that Mr. Cooper would 
find it so on examining for himself, instead of im- 
plicitly relying on Professor Lepsius’s “admirable 
monograph,” as he had done. Permit me now to 
prove this from that monograph itself. On reference 
to page 10 (Dr. Bell’s translation), it will be seen 
that the very stele on which Professor Lepsius 
mainly rests his own arrangement of the xxu. 
Dynasty, positively records Osorkon (IJ.) as the 
father of Takelut (II.). On what grounds, then, 
does Professor Lepsius introduce a Shishak II. de- 
tween them? I will quote his own words, pp. 11, 
12 :—“ There is this,” he writes, after adverting to 
Manetho’s list, “only the fifth king wanting, whom 





monuments now step in. These name four different 
Sesonks, and we have in the list hitherto only three ; 
so that, as the one wanting finds only one place 
open—the fifth—that must [in defiance of the posi- 
teve testimony of Mariette’s stele] be filled with this 
Sesonk. - Thus the entire dynasty is produced with 





neither Manetho’s list nor the stele name.” The other | 8 
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perfect surety, according to their family names, as 


follows: “. . . 4. Osorkon II.; 5. Sesonk IL; 6, 
Takelut II....” Thus, certainly, we find that dy- 
nasties are “‘ produced,” that history is “ distributed,” 
and that, on the strength of “admirably litho- 
graphed” grounds, “canons” are concocted. But 
they will necessarily, at some time or other, have to 
share the fate of Mr. Cooper’s own “canon.” So 
long as ten years ago it was indicated by me, what 
Mariette’s stele has since placed beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the King Sesonk, whom Professor Lep- 
sius introduces between Osorkon II., King of Western 
Thebes, and Takelut IL, King of Eastern Thebes, 
was contemporary with the latter.* 

Mr. Cooper’s further charges of misrepresentation 
and mystification on my part, I can meet by soy 
quoting his own words in juxtaposition with eac 
other. The first case is this :— 


Literary Gazette, August 31. 

“Herr von Gumpach says, I make it (the [monumental] 
date of the eclipse) the 25th of Mesori. What I really said 
was:—It fell out on the evening of the 16th of March, 
B.c, 851, which in that year answered to the 29th of the 
Egyptian month Mesori.” 

Atheneum, May 11. 

“Then in the 7th line (column R in Young) follows the 
all-i rtant { ge, which, adopting Mr. Birch’s sugges- 
tion, is thus translated :—On the 25th of Mesori, in the xvth 
year of the reign of (his) noble father, the Ruler of Western 
Thebes, the heavens were invisible, the moon struggling..." 


Mr. Cooper misrepresents me as speaking of the 
date on which he imagines the eclipse to have 
happened—a date not even alluded to by me. My 
words were:—“ Mr. Cooper discusses at t length 
a hieroglyphic yor ge recording, as he and Mr. 
Birch think, a total lunar eclipse, and the date of 
which sey tion] both these gentlemen refer to 
the 25t fesori, in the fifteenth year 
of (Takelut L.) Shishak II.” By Dr. Brugsch the 
same monumental date was referred to the 24th 
of Choiac. As Mr. Birch is not stated to have, 
nor probably ever has, expressed so much as an 
opinion on Mr. s assumed date of the 
eclipse, that gentleman cannot possibly have mis- 
understood me. I not only had no positive oc- 
casion to mention the combined Egyptian-Julian 
date, on which Mr. Cooper imagines the monu- 
mental eclipse to have taken place, but I good- 
naturedly. wished to avoid mentioning it: because 
I had the wish not to divulge the secret, that it is 
only on the ground of two “ blunders,” Mr. Cooper 
has made the 16th of March, B.c. 851, to correspond 
with the 29th of Mesori. His greater error consists 
in ane the epoch of the Egyptian year, which 
in Champollion’s calendar—adopted by him as his 
arguments prove—commences with Pachon, from 
Thot; his lesser error, in an incorrect arithmetical 
calculation. He should have found the 28th of 
Mesori for the date in question. The true Egyptian 
date, answering to it in Champollion’s calendar, is 
the 23rd of Pharmuthi. Those are somewhat ugly 
mistakes to make for one who, without being able 
to calculate so much as an eclipse of the moon, 
presumes, on newly discovered astronomical evi- 
dence, to “ canon ”-ize tian history. 

I must conclude that Mr. Cooper intends to sub- 
stantiate his charge of mystification on my part, 
when he writes—* Herr von Gumpach represents 
Dr. Brugsch as sharing in his own doubts (whatever 
they may be worth) as to the mention of the astro- 
nomical fact in the inscription.” Dr. Brugsch’s own 
words, cited in my communication to the Athencum, 
are these :—“Ce qui suit alors... ‘le ciel, la lune 
luttante ...’ se rapporte indubitablement & un phé- 
nomeéne céleste dont la cause fut la lune.” ~ 

My words were :—“ As to the ‘ sadly fragmentary’ 
inscription itself, and in our present state of uncer- 
tainty as to its actual reading, it ap to me, as 
it did to Dr. Brugsch, counsel doubtful, whether it 
may be understood to speak of an ECLIPSE at all.” 
The reader will judge as to whether Mr. Cooper 
misrepresents me or not. He will also see from that 
gentleman’s own quotation, that what I state in re- 
ard to Dr. Brugsch is the case. Mr. Cooper, evi- 
dently wrapped up in the imagined lunar obscura- 
tion, lays stress on the word “ indubitablement ;” as 
though no other “celestial phenomena ” were pro- 
duced by our satellite, save eclipses ; as though any 
person of common sense could be suspected of pa- 


* Zeitrechnung der Babylonier, 1852, p. 172. 
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pe ig what he believes to be an indubitable 
eclipse, in the vague and dubious terms chosen by 
Dr. Brugsch. It is at variance with the fact, when 
Mr. Cooper states that Dr. Brugsch agrees with 
him as to an eclipse being recorded in the inscrip- 
tion. 

Nor do Dr. Brugsch’s words admit of being made 
to apply to a lunar eclipse, since the Moon cannot 
well cause its own obscuration. I stated that the 
inscription might “ with a far higher degree of pro- 
bability be taken to apply to an eclipse of the Sun.” 
My reasons are not, as are those of Mr. Cooper, the 
impressions of others, but well-known historical 
facts or traditions, viz. that the Egyptians attached 
importance to solar eclipses alone, as did the ancient 
Chinese, and none to lunar eclipses; and that, ac- 
cording to the early astronomical ideas of the whole 
Eastern world, in the lunar eclipse “a struggle” on 
the part of the Jfoon is never thought of. It is in- 
variably Ragu, that struggles to overpower or to 
“devour” the Moon ; invariably the Moon, which, 
in a solar eclipse, struggles to overpower the Sun. 
In addition to this, I had the decisive fact to rely 
on that, whether the hieroglyphic sign for the sea 
son, mentioned in the inscription in connection with 
the eclipse, be found to support Champollion’s or 
Dr. Brugsch’s interpretation of that sign, it would 
in either case show the eclipse itself to have taken 
place about the 13th of July in the Julian calendar ; 
so that the lunar eclipse on the 16th of March, from 
chronological ignorance proposed by Mr. Cooper, was 
altogether out of the question. 

Mr. Cooper denies that he had overlooked, as I 
stated he “ would seem to have done,” Dr. Brugsch’s 
Nouvelles Recherches, and assures me that he had 
long previously read “that excellent and instructive 
tractate,” and read it to a purpose too. I am bound 
to accept Mr. Cooper's assurance; but it pains me 
to have to quote, from the Atheneum, his own 
words, which “ would seem” to imply the contrary. 
He wrote thus:—‘ Dr. Brugsch, of Berlin, is entitled, 
I believe, to the credit of having first called more 
general attention to an epigraphical phenomenon, 
unique so far as I am aware; a merit unfortunately 
counterbalanced in some measure by an almost un- 
pardonable inadvertence into which he has fallen in 
giving the date with which the eclipse is connected 
in the Karnak hieroglyphical inscription, which he 
cites (p. 233 of his recently published Histoire 
d Egypte, Paris, 1859) as affording this invaluable 
astronomical indication. By substituting [follows 
the passage presently to be quoted] or, in other 
words, putting Choiac for Mesori,” [to establish the 
grounds on which he does so was the very object of 
Dr. Brugsch’s treatise} —“ a blunder quite as serious 
to one concerned, like myself, for verification, as if 
the great solar eclipse of last July had been de- 
scribed as happening in the previous November—a 
perfectly useless expenditure of the precious time 
and resources of our noble National Observatory had 
wellnigh been occasioned. Happily, the error was 
discovered just in time, thanks to the kind assistance 
of S. Birch, Esq. of the British Museum, who en- 
abled me to detect it ere it was too late, by furnishing 
me with the reference (missing, alas, in Brugsch’s 
pages) to the text of the inscription in Young’s Hie- 
roglyphics.” Now, any person who had read “to a 
yore ” Dr. Brugsch’s treatise, would naturally 

ve expected to find in Young's work for the sea- 
son of the eclipse that hieroglyph which, according 
to Dr. Brugsch’s interpretation, signifies in his calen- 
dar the month Choiac: and, consequently, according 
to Champollion’s interpretation and in Ais calendar, 
the month Mesori. Certainly he could have required 
no assistance to detect what he might consider an 
error, but could not possibly, at all events not ra- 
tionally, qualify as “an almost unpardonable inad- 
vertence” and “a serious blunder.” Or does Mr. 
Cooper imagine that, supposing he were (maintain- 
ing the order of the French months as they are at- 
tached to the French seasons of the year) to trans- 
late the French saison dhiver (with the months 
December, January, and February attached to it) 
into English, as “ the season of spring,” and thus to 
apply it in our calendar, that (notwithstanding the 
identical names and succession of the months in both 
calendars), upon the saison dhiver being thus made 
to concur with the season of spring, the months of 
December, January, and February, attached to the 
saison @hiver, would not of necessity also be made 
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to concur r ively with the months of March’ 
April, and May, attached to the season of spring ? 
Even that would not improve his case. I must leave 
your readers to draw their own inferences from Mr. 
Cooper’s own words. 

Admitting, however, his knowledge of Dr. 
Brugsch’s treatise when he wrote his letter to the 
Athenceum, it only serves to involve him in fresh 
contradictions; for he writes :— 


Literary Gazette, August 31, 

“The Berlin Egyptologer (Dr. Brugsch) proposes an im- 
portant correction of Champollion’s nomenclature of the 
three Tetramenies; ... but he does not, as Herr von Gum- 
pach, ... who has entirely mistaken his drift, ... with 
astounding simplicity, evidently imagines he does, assign 
to the respective hieroglyphical Tetramenies other sets of 
months.” 

Athenwum, May 11. 


“ By substituting the fourth month of the first of the three 
Tetramenies, or four-monthly seasons, into which the Egyp- 
tian year was divided, for the fourth month of the last Tetra- 
meny; or, in other words, putting Choiac for Mesori’’ Dr. 
Brugsch had wellnigh occasioned ... (to the Astronomer 
Royal that useless trouble which Mr. Cooper has given him). 


Whatever may be thought of these self-contra- 
dictions on Mr. Cooper’s part, they present the by 
far most pleasing feature of his whole statement ; 
for, after all, a man has an undoubted right to con- 
tradict himself. But it is in diametrical opposition 
with the truth, when Mr. Cooper asserts that Dr. 
Brugsch does not assign to the respective hierogly- 
phical tretramenies other sets of months. I beg to 
refer your readers to the comparative table which 
occupies the pages 14 and 15 of Dr. Brugsch’s 
treatise. He there assigns, in using the Julian 
calendar as a standard of calendarian comparison, 
to Champollidn’s season of inundation, with the 
Egyptian months Pachon, Payni, Epiphi, and Me- 
sort attached to it, and which Champollion (in the 
normal Egyptian year) made to correspond with our 
season July to October, the Julian months March to 
June ; and to his own season of inundation with the 
Egyptian months Thot, Paophi, Athyr, and Choiac 
attached to it, and which Champollion made to cor- 
respond with our season October to February, he 
assigns the months July to October. Hence it is 
plain that (in the no! Egyptian year) the Egyp- 
tian month of Pachon, in — ion’s calendar, 
answers to the Egyptian month of Thot in Dr. 
Brugsch’s calendar; these two Egyptian months 
respectively marking the first month of the first 
tetrameny of the year or of the tetrameny of inun- 
dation in either calendar. And, in a similar way, 
the Egyptian month of Mesori in Champollion’s 
calendar, answers to the Egyptian month of Choiac 
in Dr. Brugsch’s calendar. Whether Dr. Brugsch 
has been inconsistent in the application of his own 
calendar, as Mr. Cooper asserts, “sticking” to his 
“ blunder” with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, 
I have at present not the means to examine. I 
think it highly improbable. But that it was Dr. 
Brugsch’s “drift” to prove his own calendar to be 
the true one, your ers, I venture to think, will 
take for granted in spite of Mr. Cooper’s assurance 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Cooper would seem to accept Dr. Brugsch’s 
interpretation of the hieroglyphs representing the 
Egyptian season, while stigmatizing the practical 

plication of that interpretation as a “blunder.” 

he former point appears to me to admit of doubt. 
I myself had arrived at a different conclusion ; 
riamely, that the usual succession of the presiding 
divinities and of the Coptic names of the months, 
with Thot at their head, had to be connected, not 
with the epoch of the tetrameny usually placed 
first in order, or Dr. Brugsch’s tetrameny of inunda- 
tion, but with that of the “third,” or Champollion’s 
tetrameny of inundation. As we agreed, however, 
on the essential point of assigning to Thot its histo- 
rical place in the Egyptian calendar, and doing 
away with the necessity of the purely imaginary 
reform of that calendar, which Professor Lepsius is 
bold enough, on his own sole authority, to under- 
take in the year B.c. 2782, I silently accepted Dr. 
Brugsch’s results, leaving the final solution of the 
question to the discovery of positive astronomical 
data, and taking every opportunity of urging Mr. 
Birch to bring his profound and extensive know- 
ledge of the language and the monumental remains 
of the literature of ancient Egypt to bear upon the 
subject. 





I have at this moment no opportunity of referri 
either to Dr. Brugsch’s History of Egypt, Young’s 
Hieroglyphics, or Professor Lepsius’s Denkméiler. 
But a careful and reliable examination of the 
“sadly fragmentary” inscription, discussed by Mr. 
Cooper, provided iis actual state of preservation ex- 
cludes every reasonable doubt as to the hieroglyphic 
term of the season named in it, will lead to a first 
decision between Dr. Brugsch’s views and my own. 
The former imply that the sign in question should 
be that of the “ first” tetrameny (Champollion’s 
tetrameny of vegetation). If found to be the sign 
of the “third” tetrameny (Champollion’s tetrameny 
of inundation), it would prove my own conclusion 
to be correct. 

The lunar eclipse of March 16, B.c. 851, as I have 
already shown, is not to be thought of in connec- 
tion with the inscription. So utterly abroad is Mr. 
Cooper in chronology, that, while accepting Cham- 
pollion’s Egyptian calendar, which commences the 
normal Egyptian year with the month Pachon, he, 
in reducing, or rather attempting to reduce, Egyp- 
tian dates according to that calendar, takes the 
normal year to commence with the month Thot, 
without so much as perceiving the difference or 
becoming conscious of the gross discrepancy be- 
tween his theory and his praxis. The physical 
epoch of the Egyptian new year’s day is subject 
to no doubt; the only question relates to the hiero- 
glyph for the season and the name of the month 
which corresponded to that epoch. Now, I have 
positively proved the year B.c. 1325 to have been 
a normal year in the Egyptian calendar; but 
whether this year be accepted, or the year B.c. 
1322, for which the Lepsiusists have conceived an 
“unalterable attachment,” it matters little. In 
either year, the normal Egyptian year is known, and 
by chronologers unanimously acknowledged, to have 
commenced on the 20th July in the Julian calendar ; 
this physical epoch—at the same time the epoch of 
the tetrameny of inundation (whatever be its hiero- 
glyphic sign)—being determined by the heliacal 
rising of Sirius during the rise of the Nile. Hence, 
according to Champollion’s calendar, the first day 
of the first month of the “third” tetrameny, being 
his tetrameny of inundation,=the Ist of Pachon, 
would, in the year B.c. 1825 (1322), fall on the 20th 
of July; and the 25th day of the fourth month of 
that tetrameny, being the month of Mesori, would 
fall on the one hundred and fifteenth day after the 
20th of July, being the 11thof November. Bat the 
epoch of the Egyptian year retrograding in the 
Julian calendar one day in every four years, the 1st 
of Pachon, in Champollion’s calendar, would in the 
year B.C. 851 fall( C= 188 entiredays before 
the 20th of July, ie. on the 24th of March; and 
the 25th of Mesori 188 days before the 11th of 
November, ie. on the 16th of July. Nor would 
it be otherwise had Mr. Cooper accepted Professor 
Lepsius’s calendarian reform, the sole effect of which 
is, that from the year B.c. 2782 downwards, the 
month of Thot is made to occupy the place of 
Pachon at the head of the Egyptian year; so that, 
in the normal year B.c. 2785 (2782), the fourth 
month of the “third” tetrameny, i.e. the first tetra- 
meny of the Egyptian year, or the tetrameny of 
inundation, takes the name of Choiac, answering to 
the. month Mesori in Champollion’s calendar. So 
far, therefore, Professor Lepsius, Dr. Brugsch, and 
myself perfectly in assigning to the month of 
Thot its historical position in the Egyptian calen- 
dar ; Dr. Brugsch differs from both of us as to the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphs —— the 
Egyptian seasons; and I differ from Professor Lep- 
sius—who places the introduction of the Egyptian 
calendar, with the month of Pachon at the head of 
the year, in the year B.c. 3285 (3282), and then 
effects its reform in the year B.c. 2782, substituting 
the month of Thot for that of Pachon—by rejecting 
both these purely speculative assumptions, and con- 
tending, on historical grounds, for the year B.c. 
2785 as the year of the first introduction of the 
Egyptian calendar, with Thot at its head. 

Thus it is seen that, from the date of the latter 
period, Professor Lepsius’s Egyptian calendar is iden- 
tical with my own, and that all four calendars 
therefore, however they may differ in other respects, 
agree in the one essential point of assigning to the 
phenomenon of the inscription, as referred to the 
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imiddle of the ninth century 3.c., the. same date in.| 


the Julian calendar, namely, the middle of July. 
But the monumental notice is by no means of a 
vague character. The phenomenon,’ of which it 
speaks, appears to be an eclipse; and if so, I have 
named the reasons why this eclipse must be taken 
to be an eclipse of the Sun. It is stated to have 
occurred in the fifteenth reynal year of the father of 
Takelut II.; and while the monuments positively 
record the father of Takelut IT. to have been Osorkon 
IL, I have, on historical evidence published nine or 
ten years ago, shown the fifteenth regnal year of 
that king of Western Thebes to have corresponded 
with the year z.c. 839, ‘And, lastly, considering 
what is known of the date of the inscription and the 
character of the Egyptian numerals, we may, with 
a considerable degree of certainty, suppose the as- 
sumed eclipse to have ‘taken ‘place between the 24th 
and the 29th of the fourth month of that tetrameny, 
which either Champollion or Dr. Brugsch rightly 
term the tetrameny of inundation ; and which date 
in the year B.c. 839 is comprised between the 12th 
and the 17th of July. 
interval, July 12 to July 17, B.c. 839, thus indepen- 
dently determined, a solar eclipse, visible in Egypt, 
should actually be found to have’ occurred ; thon 
that eclipse would prove; beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that the general construction put by Mr. 
Birch upon the inscription is the true construction, 
and that the date assigned by me to the reign of 
Osorkon IL. (of my tables III.) is the true date. 
Now, such an eclipse of the Sun, visible in Egypt, 
did occur between July 12 and July 17; .c. 839, 
viz. ou the 15th of July, B.c. 839, about an hour 
before sunset at Thebes. 


Hence, too, this eclipse will determine whether 
the interpretation of the i representing 
the Egyptian seasons, by Champollion, is. the true 
one, or that by Dr. Brugsch ; for, whatever sign be 
contained in the inscription, that sign is now by the 
eclipse proved to stand for the tetrameny of inunda- 
tion; so far proved, at least, as a single astronomical 
preet may be considered to extend. If the actual 

ieroglyph be that of the “first.” tetrameny, it will 
show the whole calendarian arrangement of Dr. 
Brugsch to be the true one; if it be that of the 
“third” tetrameny, it will prove that Professor 
Lepsius’s (Champollion’s “ reformed ”) ment 
and my own, correctly represent the Egyptian ca- 
lendar, and that Thot, in accordance with my views, 
is to be immediately connected with the first month 
of the tetrameny just named. 


In the meantime I may be permitted to adduce 
a second astronomical date, first pointed out by Dr. 
Bru hand mentioned by. Mr.\Cooper in his letter 
to the Atheneum, in confirmation of that of the 
eclipse. It is the statement, contained in an Egyp- 
tian inscription, to the effect that, in the eleventh 
regnal year of Takelut IL, Sirius had risen heliacally 
on the first of the month Tybi. According to my 
tables the epoch of the reign of Takelut II. fell in 
the year (—841 or) B.c. 842.. His eleventh regnal 
year, therefore, concurred with the year B.c. 832, 
and in this year, Sirius, in the Egyptian calendar, 
should have risen heliacally on the Ist of Tybi, ac- 
cording to the incription and my chronology. Sirius 
did rise so during the four years B.¢. 835-831, a 
period which includes the year in question. Thus, 


the spoke of the two reigns of Osorkon II. (King 
of Western Thebes), and Takelut II. (King of 


Eastern Thebes), may be considered to be astrono- | 


mically established. 


If, in addition to these positive and not uninter- 
esting results of my “ explanation,” it should afford 
some aid to your readers in forming a correct esti- 
mate of the historical value which is to be attached 


to those romantic fragments of a chronological ten- | 


dency, to which the Athenaum takes so great a pride 
in opening its “ scientific” columns, I may venture 
to think that I have not taxed their patience and 
forbearance in vain. 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
JOHANNES VON GuUMPACH. 





, therefore, in this short’ 





FLORENCE, September 7. 

Our ordinarily quiet and tranquil, not to say some- 
what sleepy Florence—just.a little given to folding 
of the hands unto slumber, at least. at this siesta- 
counselling season of the year—is, contrary to all 
precedent, in a fever of bustle and activity in pre- 
paration for receiving the half-million guests ex- 
pected to respond to her invitation to come and see 
what united Italy can do in the way of Art, In- 
dustry, and Production. Half a million.is the num- 
ber calculated on by those who are expert in such 
matters. And although, of course, it 1s not antici- 
pated that so large a number will ever be within 
our walls at one.and the same time, still the throng 
will dotbtless be such as to tax all our powers of 
receiving them, and providing due entertainment 
for mind and body. Already a larger proportion of 
strange faces than usual are seen about the streets ; 
and among them, as usual on every occasion of 
European gathering, not a few of the representative 
men and women of England—the latter, also as 
ustial, conspicuous at a street’s distance by reason of 
their large mushroom-shaped hats. “de rigueur,” of 
that special and inordinate hideousness which our 
countrywomen evidently deem it n to adopt 
on their travels for warding off and defending them 
from the too ardent admiration of the impulsive 
South. Already lodgings are becoming scarce, and 
prices fabulous; and the note of preparation sounds 
ever louder and louder as the great day approaches, 
Of course theatres are Preparing * unprecedented 
attractions,” though, truth to say, we have not yet 
reached that advanced stage of civilization which 
blossoms forth in the transcendentalisms of colossal 
puff. Of ‘course concerts of unheard-of brilliancy 
are being projected, and subsidiary exhibitions. of 
all sorts being organized, Of course the picture 
galleries and the museums are furbishing themselves 
up, and putting themselves into apple-pie order. 
But all these matters will take good care to sound 
their own trumpets ; and there is no danger thatany 
visitor should miss their attractions for want. of 
having his attention called to. them, Besides, all 
the world knows that Florence is a city of galleries, 
theatres, and museums, one of the high capitals of 
European art in all its branches ; and nobody comes 
to Florence without expectations. of a full feast in 
all such kinds. 

It is not, therefore, with a view of recommending 
any of these pleasant things that I write these lines. 
But there exists at Florence a curiosity second to 
few, if any, of its kind in Europe in interest and 
importance, which does not blow its own trumpet 
, in any way at all likely to reach the ears of passi 
| visitors, but which some of those who may be at- 

tracted to Florence on the present occasion might.be 
| sorry to miss. : 
|  Tallude to the “ Archivio Toscano,” the magnifi- 
| cent and extraordinary collection of Tuscan archives. 
| Of course I am aware that it is not every one who 
‘can look with delight on a fine picture, or take 
pleasure in a piece of music, that could be interested 
by a visit to the “ Archivio.” But. many besides 
| those to whose pursuits the opportunity of visiting 
_ Such a treasury might be invaluable would take an 
| intelligent interest in simply inspecting so wonder- 
| ful, so vast, and so admirably-housed a storehouse 
| of the rough materials for history. In any case the 
existence of this very remarkable collection, with 
| the unusually liberal facilities it offers to students, 
| ought to be more generally known in England than 
| it is at present ; and I select the present. occasion 
for endeavouring to make it so, only because a stroll 
through its quiet halls and galleries, tranquil and 
silent as becomes a storehouse of the memories of 
the past, may furnish to some of our expected guests 
an agreeable contrast to the equally appropriate 
noise and bustle of the festival exclusively dedicated 
to the present and the future. 

It had been long known to historical students in 
Italy that Tuscany a great wealth of ar- 
chives, extending from the earliest times of the Re- 
public, through all the Medicean era, down to the 
present day. But the various separate collections, 
| of which there were many scattered in different 

places, were in extreme disorder, and were not in 
‘any way open to the public. And it was only in 














the-year 1852 that the government of the late Grand 
Duke, moved by the ntations of a few enthu- 
siastic students of thehistory of their country, de- 
termined on bringing together from their different 
repositories all the various collections of historical 
documents possessed by the State, placing the whole 
under the superintendence of a director-general, and 
causing to be drawn up a code of regulations for 
the management of the entire institution, of such a 
nature as to offer every possible facility and encou- 
ragement to historical students and inquirers of all 
rts. 


sO 

Some difficulty was experienced in finding a locale 
adapted, or, indeed, in any wise capable, of receiving 
so vast.a mass of valuable papers. And there are 
not many cities in which such an unanticipated de- 
mand could by any possibility have been answered 
without the necessity of building from the ground a 
new edifice for the purpose. In Florence, however, 
this was not/found necessary. Every traveller knows: 
well the vast picture gallery of the ‘“ Uffizj” at 
Florence, with its intermi length stretching 
from, the Piazza della! Signoria on ‘the north to the 
bank of Arno on the south, and constituting the 
second floor of the immense structure which Giorgio 
Vasari raised for Duke-Cosmo 1, for the purpose 
of housing the different officers, “ uffizj,” of the State. 
Every. visitor to the. “ Uffizj” will remember also 
right, well the weary length of endless stairs which 
he ascended to reach this painter’s ise. The 
noble height of a vast suite of rooms forming the 
first floor of Vasari’s building had to be —— 
Here was ample space and verge enough for the 
housing of archives ad libitum. | The fine old halls 
served. little useful purpose: Part of them once 
held the old Medicean poison: stills and charm- 
brewing alembics, secret manufactories, and forges 
for the fabrication, of false gold and imitations of 

recious stones, But all these abominations had 
ong since been cleared out; and the walls which 
had: hidden them were available for the records of 
the days and social conditions which produced such 
outcrop. 
this immense range of apartments were ga- 
thered, therefore, ‘in the early part of the year 1852, 
the contents of no less than nine separate reposi- 
tories of ancient documents, bearing the following 
titles, more or less clearly descriptive of the nature 
of their contents :— 

1, The “ Archivio delle Riformagioni ;” the an- 
cient state papers of the Republic. 

2. The “ Archivio Mediceo.” 

3. The,so-called: “ Archivio of the Revenues.” 

4. Mixed Archives of various origin, from the de- 
partment of the Avvocato Regio. 

5. The Diplomatic Archives. 

6, The Archives of the Grand-Ducal Tithes. 

‘ 7. The Archives of the Ancient Consolidated 
und. 

8. The Archives of the Ancient Crown Property. 

9. The. Archives of the Suppressed Religious 
Communities. 

Of these, the first second, fifth, and ninth are the 
most historically important, and most interesting. 

When all the immense mass of papers were 
brought together into their ample new habitation, 
it was not till June 1855, that Signore Professore 
Cavaliere Bonaini, who was appointed Superinten- 
dent-General of the new department, aided by an 
ample staff of competent assistants, was able to get 
the riches intrusted to his management into such 
order as to admit of their being visited by the public. 
Then the sixty rooms containing the newly-arranged 
archives were opened to the curious; and merely 
wandering through the interminable suites of cham- 
bers, and allowing the eye to range along the rows 
of shelves piled up from floor to ceiling, was suffi- 
cient to show that the work—even the mechanical 
work—of reducing the entire mass into order, must 
have been enormous. 

The rules and for the admission of 
readers and students are of the most liberal kind. 
A comfortable apartment, with all facilities for 
writing, is provided; and thither any document is 
brought which may be demanded, Of course @ 
general permission is required to make use of the 
archives ; but as this is in no case ree aco an 
respectable or responsible person, it is merely suc 
a precaution as is absolutely necessary for the secu- 
rity of the papers. Every assistance is most cour- 
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teously afforded by the gentlemen who hold office 
in the various divisions to those desirous of making 
researches. But this is quite a matter of course in 
Tuscany. Not only are they ready to do all which 
their duty could require them to do—i. ¢. to deliver 
any document to those who may properly name and 
ask for it—but they are willing and eager to place 
their ial erudition at the service of the inquirer, 
and to help him to what may be useful to him, 
even though he may not be able to ask for it. 

A further and still more important liberty is ac- 
corded to investigators in this Tuscan Record-office, 
which, as far as lam aware, is permitted in no other 
similar establishment: not only may any document 
be copied in its entirety, but the department will 
itself undertake to cause any copy required to be 
made by persons in its own employment at an ex- 
tremely moderate rate of remuneration. It is im- 
possible that liberality and a genuine love for his- 
torical pursuits and zeal for historical truth can go 
beyond this. As regards the i hip of the 
latter, which the heads of the Archives very 
judiciously consider to be a matter for which they 
are responsible, as far as the information professedly 
supplied from their own stores goes, there is an excel- 
lent rule, which requires that any copy of a document 
or extract made by a stranger to the department 
must be-verified by an officer of the establishment 
before it leaves their roof, 

In 1857 a very well-imagined scheme was started 
in connection with the administration of the Ar- 
chives. | This was the publication of a quarterly 
journal, destined to contain such extracts or entire 

pers as might seem of the most historical interest, 
edited with all necessary illustrations; as well as a 
periodical account of the proceedings of the depart- 
ment, such as the acquisition of new documents, the 
establishment of rules for the internal administra- 
tion, and the admission of visitors, &c.; and a list 
of all the inquirers who have made ‘researches, to- 
gether with astatement of the object of their stu- 
dies. An arrangement was made with Signor 
Vieusseux, the well-known and much-esteemed 
tgp and publisher of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, % quarterly publication devoted to sub- 
jects near akin to those of the new journal, to the 
effect that the Gornale degli Archivi Toscant should 
be united with his older established work, united at 
least, so far as to be issued at the same time, under 
the same cover, and to: be paid for by one and the 
same subscription ; but still separate as far as sepa- 
rate title-pages, indexes, and pagination are con- 
cerned, In this manner five handsome octavo vo- 
lumes of the Journal of ‘the Archives have been is- 
sued, which are full of interesting and judiciously 
selected matter, as may be evidenced by a few of the 
articles taken at random from the ‘table -of their 
contents :— 

Documents relating to Pia de’ Tolomei and her 
husband, This lady’s sad and romantic story forms, 
as many of our readers will remember, the subject 
of Sestini’s well-known ; and, as still more 
pose will be aware, one of Dante’s most cele- 

rated episodes. 

New. documents concerning Savonarola and his 
companions, 

Documents ing the works of Andrea Or- 
gogna, in the Cathedral . Orvieto. : tae 

uments respecting the conspiracy against the 
Cardinal Giulio ae’ Medici. 

Respecting the imprisonment of the Duchess 
Renée d’Este for her religious opinions. 

Two receipts of Michelangiolo for work done on 
the west front of the church of ‘San Lorenzo, with 
facsimile, 

Documents relating to the commerce of the Flo- 
rentines in France in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, especially at the fairs in the province of 

ampagne. 

It will be admitted that these first fishings in the 
mare magnum of the Florentine Archive-chambers 
are of sufficiently varied and tempting interest to 
encourage the learned and industrious fishers to let 
down their nets again and again. 

I conclude with a strong recommendation to any 
one who may find himself at Florence this autumn 
with.an hour to spare on: his hands, to present him- 
self at the first-floor of the Uffizj, and request to be 
allowed to see the collection of the Archives ; 
undertaking to promise him that he will be received 
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with courteous attention; that if he has any ac- 
quaintance with such matters, he will be pleased 
and interested with the methods and organization 
adopted, and that if he be merely one of the “general 
reader” class, he will at least have his mind agree- 
ably stretched by a new conception of the extent of 
those mines, in which patient Dryasdusts have to 
grub and excavate the ore subsequently served up 
to him and his fellows (duly spiced, stewed down, 
and rendered easy of digestion) in a spruce octavo 
with the bloom and pleasant odour of the press 
fresh on its pages. TL A. a 





Mvytcu, September 14. 

Turis morning, at eleven o'clock, the bronze sta- 
tue of the conqueror of Belgrade, Max Immanuel, 
Elector of Bavaria, was inaugurated. It. stands in 
the centre of the Promenaden Platz, round which, 
just before the appointed hour, a double line of sol- 
diers was drawn up. A few officers of rank, the 
Burgomaster of Munich, and one or two other civic 
authorities, were assembled near the foot of the sta- 
tue, whilst a very moderate number of spectators 
collected outside the barrier to witness the proceed- 
ings. King Louis, the donor, had deputed one of 
his adjutants to make a h on occasion ; 
after which the customary cheer for his Majesty the 
reigning monarch was of course given, Such a 
cheer, at least, as the people here are able to give: 
whenever I hear it, I always wish they would not 
make the attempt; for a faint cheer, like, “ faint 
rete is @ ae affair, The covering then 
ell to the ground, and there the figure stood in the 
sunlight in all its new golden brightness. The 
band struck up a march, the troops presented arms, 
and the ceremony was at an end. Ks I said, there 
were very few persons present; indeed, the whole 
ceremony was tame and cold. 

The statue is the work of Brugger, and has sadly 
disappointed most of those who have seen it. The 
hero stands on a gabion, part of which is seen rising 
just above the top of the pedestal. His right foot, 
which is placed somewhat higher than the left, rests 
on the large fragment of a bomb, which has fallen 
on the very edge of the gabion. But to see a man 
standing on a round surface—on a globe, = ia 
the spectator with a feeling of insecurity. You feel 
he has not a sure footing, and expect him either to 
slip off, or that the round body will roll away from 
under him. For it is only on nearer examination 
that you perceive the shell has burst, and that a 
fragment having been torn away, the remainder 
will stand where it is without slipping. But this 
does not alter the uncomfortable fact, that the right 
foot has only the uncertain resting-place which a 
small rounded surface can afford. n from the 
left side, this circumstance and the position of the 
right knee give the figure the appearance of exe- 
cuting some rope-dancer’s feat, or that of an acrobat 
dancing on a moving ball. It is most unfortunate, 
but it is so. The right arm is raised, as that of a 
man would be who is storming the trenches of a 
fierce enemy. But there should be animation in 
such action, and not a mere tamely upraised arm as 
here. Indeed, the whole figure is without a spark 
of animation. There it stands, more like the pose 
of a model than anything else. There is nothing of 
the energy of one rushing forward without a second 
to lose, braving danger and death, with everything 
dependent on the success of that desperate assault. 
Nor is the face expressive of the enthusiasm and 
fire which at such a crowning moment would na- 
turally be imparted to it. Seen from behind, too, 
the impression which the whole figure makes on the 
beholder is that of perfect repose. The cloak falls 
down straight, in well-ordered folds: it is not blown 
back in the slightest degree by the advance of the 
wearer. In short, you are at a loss to connect it 
with him—at least, in the particular situation in 
which he is or is supposed to be. 

There is so little of the energy of action in the 
whole figure, that it occurred to me the artist might 
not have intended to represent the hero in presence 
of Belgrade as yet unconquered, but only after the 
victory was achieved. If so, however, it would be 
odd to make him standing on the top of a gabion. 
If the fight is over and the battle won, he could 
hardly be ie ete with his sword raised on high 
ready to strike. So that, after all, I must conclude, 
despite the want of animation which characterizes 





the whole, that. it perce was the artistic in- 
tention. to represent, his ‘hero before Belgrade, and 
actually achieving that which made his name so 
famous. 

The general effect produced by the tow of sta- 
tues which now stand in the Promenaden Platz, is 
undoubtedly good, At this moment, too, when all 
are fresh in their burnished beauty, they certainly 
look very handsome ; but it is a question whether 
the place chosen for the successful soldier is a good 
one, surrounded as he is by men of another class, 
On each side of him is a musician, Gliick and Or- 
lando de Lasso; and next to these comes the jurist, 
Kreitmayer, and the Bavarian historian, Westen- 
rieder. If we remember how little recognition men 
of the pen found among men of, the sword in the 
time when Max Immanuel lived, we —- with 
what di he would. here see himself associated 
with au and composers, considering it rather as 
a disgrace than an honour. He is, however, not 
placed quite ona par with them,’ being elevated 
above them in his central position by some feet. 

Some days ago, there was much talk here about 
an extraordinary experiment which was to be tried 
in presence of the authorities; to wit, shooting 
round a corner with.a soldier’s musket.. The in- 
ventor probably had not, nor those invited to wit- 
ness the trial, read a certain number of the Cornhill 
Magazine for 1860. They might have read there 
that, “On a windy, unpleasant day, in 1746, a great 
mathematician and philosopher was ——e toa 
select. company in the gardens of the Charter House 
his skill in shooting round a corner with a bent gun- 
barrel.” Discover what you may, it is almost cer- 
tain that you will sooner or later learn that some 
one else, in some land or other, has been before you. 
The older the world gets, the more difficult is it to 
find out anything that is new under the sun. 

The passers in the streets have had their curiosity 
excited by seeing four officers in a pe uniform, 
accompanied by a Bavarian officer of artillery, going 
to and fro in different of the town. As each 
foreign officer has, with much politeness on the 
part of the military authorities, a non-commissioned 
officer assigned him during his stay, the nine riders 
make a good clatter as they dash along through the 
streets, particularly as the Englishmen—for such 
these strangers are—invariably go along at a good 


. The four emen in question, jor 
Fong, ins Fiarrcon and PP nfagaame with 
Lieutenant Thurler, are officers, who have 

i a ngs Government «. 
and oe on Varian artillery, its 
m, drill, &. . The Minister of War, with a 
readiness and obliging politeness which, I must say, 
characterizes the authorities here in their relations 
with strangers, immediately gave such orders as 
enabled them to fulfil the object of their mission. 
The artillery here is in a very efficient state, and is 
admirably horsed. I am told the were 
well pleased with what they saw of its state and its 
performances, 

An article has just appeared in the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung, dated from Vienna, containi 
remarks on a matter which ought not to be unheeded 
in England. They relate to the space assigned to 
the artist exhibitors in the forthcoming great Exhi- 


bition of 1862. As, of the rsee ay devoted to _ 


painting, England reserves the for her own 
artists, it happens that when the residue comes to 
be divided among the claimants of the Continent, 
the portion which falls to each is but a very small 
one indeed. Thus, Austria receives eight hundred 
square feet in the large gallery, and two hundred 
and forty in the er one, This is exactly one 
quarter the space Austrian paintings fill at this 
moment at the Cologne Exhibition, and one-fifth of 
that which at the Paris Exhibition fell to Austria’s 
share. It is urged that a not less than was 
apportioned her in Paris might be given her in such 
an Exhibition as Great Britain is now preparing. 
Of the one thousand and forty square feet which she 
is to have, a considerable og is looked upon by 
German artists as unavailable, owing to the height 
at which, if used, some of the pictures would be 
hung. They say, with much truth, that at twenty- 
two feet from the ground the effect of a moderately- 
sized picture is lost, and that its qualities are not to 
be discerned at such a distance. The committees 
of the different German societies have come to the 
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resolution not to hang a picture at a greater height 
than ten or twelve feet from the spectator. e 
Viennese authorities hope that some mistake or mis- 
conception has poate and that an explanation 
will put an end to their present difficulty. For the 
Austrian artists are desirous to be well represented 
in England at the great International Congress: 
they wish to honour England and to honour them- 
selves by sending their very best. Besides, it ought 
not to be lost sight of by the English Committee, 
that it is a circumstance of far more frequent occur- 
rence in Germany than in England for the artist to 
choose a canvas of very large dimensions for the re- 
presentation of his subject. A few cartoons by Cor- 
nelius or Kaulbach would alone occupy more space 
than some thirty ordinarily-sized English works. 
And surely they would hardly wish to exclude such 
masterpieces as these. It is just these sort of works 
which we want to be shown in England, that we 
may be spurred on to greater diligence in our endea- 
vours to attain to a more correct drawing of the 
human figure on a large scale; that we may com- 
pare the historical compositions of the great mas- 
ters of other countries with our own views and per- 
formances; and by doing so learn perhaps to raise 
our standard in the demands we make of the painter 
who is to produce an historical picture. 

The great International Exhibition of 1862 would 
fail of its intention if the different countries who 
send their various products thither had not the op- 
portunity afforded then: of being fully and adequately 
represented. It is, of course, not necessary to re- 
ceive all that a country may or can send. The thing 
is, to have as many of its works of art or of its manu- 
factures or natural products as are sufficient, in the 
full sense of the word, to represent its capabilities. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





SURREY. 


The efforts of a composer who at the present day 
aspires to distinction in so arduous and unremunera- 
tive a path as that of English opera, deserve more 
than ordinary encouragement; and although Dr. 
Bennett Gilbert, in his maiden operetta, “Shake- 
spere’s Dream” (produced at the above theatre on 
Saturday evening, a fortnight ago), has hardly 
realized that fairy-like grace and weird beauty 
which characterize the compositions of Weber and 
Mendelssohn (we allude, of course, to the “Obe- 
ron” and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”), yet 
there is sufficient originality about it to warrant 
our entertaining hopes of something far superior to 
the work now in question. The libretto, which is 
an adaptation from the German of Ludwig Tieck, 
represents the youthful Shakespere, “ludo fatiga- 
tumque somno,” falling asleep in the forest—the 
magic realms of Oberon and Titania. The Fairy 
King, Oberon, though at first disposed to resent the 
unintentional intrusion of the youth whom he sees 
before him, ultimately yields to the solicitations of 
his Queen, Titania ; and not content with bestow- 
ing a pardon merely, confers upon him all the va- 
rious elements essential to the formation of a grand 


t :-— 
ot **Oh! be thou 
The greatest poet whom the world hath seen, 
And unto whose height, in after-time, none 
Shall attain.” 
At the dawn of day the fairies disappear, and 
Shakespere awakes, conscious of the divine afflatus 
that is to make him renowned to all posterity. Out 
of the twenty-four “ numbers,” of which this ope- 
retta ccnsists, the songs allotted to the tenor (Puck) 
are perhaps the most successful, Mr. Maurice de 
Solla being generally encored in each. In the 
quartett— 
“ Ye owls, be silent 
In darksome woods ; 
Ye hateful serpents, 
Begone from hence,” 


the soprano part is written almost exclusively 
amongst the highest notes of its register ; and Miss 
Thirlwall’s inability to sustain the proper pitch un- 
der these circumstances is not to bs wondered at. 
Some pleasing instrumental effects are attempted, 
such, for instance, as the pizzicato accompaniment 
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in the third verse of Cobwed’s song, rendered by Mr. 


Walworth,— 
“Ye elves so bright ;” 


that of the harp in Puck’s serenade, and of the flutes 
and horns in the duett and chorus,— 
“Oh! night bird sweet, 
Thy song repeat.” 

But the whole of the music is so evidently beyond 
the very limited attainments of the Surrey Theatre 
orchestra, that the composer’s aim and ideas stand 
but a poor chance of being carried out. 

The scenery employed throughout is remarkably 
ood and effective; indeed the Enchanted Isle, the 
nchanted Forest, and Oberon’s Retreat in Fairy- 

land, might stand a comparison with some of the 
gorgeous effects of Mr. Beverley. The weakest part 
of the whole operetta is undoubtedly the instru- 
mental department, and here, were we once to com- 
mence fault-finding, we might find it difficult to 
—* we refrain from entering into details. 

. Gilbert’s operetta is preceded by a three-act 
drama, “ The Idiot of the Mountain,” adapted from 
the French. A pedlar, Simon, having been mur- 
dered under very mysterious circumstances, suspicion 
falls upon the father of the heroine, whose inno- 
cence is however ultimately established by the un- 
expected revelations of the Jdiot (Mr. Creswick), 
who was an eye-witness of the whole affair. The 
acting of Mr. Creswick and of Mlle. Pauncefort is 
highly creditable ; whilst Mr. Fernandez is (drama- 
tically speaking) a most successful villain—quite in 
the O. Smith style. The piece contains seme taiikiag 
melodramatic situations, but two of the best of these 
are such obvious plagiarisms, from the drowning 
scene in “ Dinorah,” and from a well-known scene in 
Samuel Warren’s novel of Zen Thousand a Year 
(where Gammon entrusts a will, upon which such 
interests depend, into the hands of Titmouse), that 
its reputation for entire originality must be some- 
what modified. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The annual celebration of the Metropolitan Choral 
School Festival took place on Wednesday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace. The pro me on: this oc- 
casion was almost identical with that of the last 
concert, and Mr. G. W. Martin again successfully 
undertook the harassing duties of conductor. 

The announcement of a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” at Exeter Hall, with such an 
array of solo talent as is implied by the names of 
Mme. Ji wy homey Goldsmidt, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Sims ves, and Mr. Santley, will doubtless 
have its effect in attracting a larger audience than 
usual ; still we cannot think that the management 
have acted wisely in selecting that very dismal lo- 
cality in preference to the luxurious and splendid 
hall in Piccadilly. The only reasonable excuse for 
such a preference is found in the fact that the por- 
tion of the hall set apart for the accommodation of 
the orchestra is much greater at Exeter Hall than 
at St. James's, and that grand choral works can 
consequently be performed there with a greater 
degree of efficiency. This may be so in the case of 
the “Messiah” or “Israel in Egypt,” but certainly 
not in the case of “Elijah,” which may be, and 
indeed has often been, performed with entire suc- 
cess by a sr ag we small body of executants. 
We hope that Mr. Goldsmidt’s skill as a conductor 
may be found, upon trial, to be superior to his at- 
tainments as a pianiste. 

A paragraph has been forwarded to us for inser- 
tion, announcing that Dr. James Peck is about to 
give a series of representations of English opera at 

ury Lane, supported by some of our leading vo- 
calists. We give this statement for what it is 
worth, but beg our readers to observe that we do 
not consider ourselves justified in endorsing it with 
our credence. The experience of the two last years 
must surely have taught Dr. James Peck the utter 
hopelessness of success in such a matter, especially 
where he has Mr, Alfred Mellon and the Covent 
Garden orchestra as antagonists. 

The Promenade Concerts, which are now drawing 
to a close, have not been quite so successful, in a 
pecuniary point of view, as might have been anti- 
cipated. During the last week, each night has been 
distinguished by the performance of an entire Sym- 


| phony by one of the great masters ; Weber, Men- 
| delssohn, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and Spohr 
; being all represented in turn. Nor has the vocal 
| department been neglected ; Mmes. Florence Lancia, 
Laura Baxter, Vaschetti, and Herr Formes being 
| amongst the principal artists engaged. 
| The new drama of M. Victor Séjour, which was 
| to have been brought out some time since at the 
| Thé&tre de la Porte St. Martin, is now definitely 
| forbidden. Three weeks ago a veto was put upon 
| its appearance by the Imperial Commission ap- 
| pointed for the purpose; and the author made a 
| journey to Biarritz, where the Emperor was staying, 
| with a view of procuring a reversal of the decree, 
but his endeavours have been without success. 

The performance of Adam’s opera, “ Le Postillon 
de Longjumeau,” has unavoidably been postponed, 
on account of the indisposition of Mme. Faure- 
Lefebvre, and the non-arrival of Montaubry, who 
is at present engaged for the principal part in 
Schwab's new opera, just about to be produced at 
Baden-Baden. At the same theatre (Opéra Comique) 
M. Roger is likely to be engaged for a series of re- 
presentations, terminating with “Les Mousquetaires 
de la Reine,” in which Battaille and Mme. Faure- 
Lefebvre will take part, and Mlle. Marie Cico, who 
obtained the first prize at the Conservatoire, will 
make her début in the character of Athenais de 
Solanges. ra ™ 

At the Théatre Lyrique, Paris, lately re-opened, 
“Le Bijou Perdu,” with Mme. Cabel in the pn corse 
character, and “ La Statue,” M. Royer’s last composi- 
tion, have both been very successful. A new opera, 
“Le Puits de la Madone,” by M. Uxepy (the li- 
bretto written by MM. Emil Thierry and Denizet) 
is about to be produced here. M. Bonnesseur, a 
basso of some reputation at Rouen, has been en- 
gaged for the season of next year at this theatre. 

. Offenbach, after a highly successful tour with 
his troupe through Austria, Hungary, Prussia, and 
Belgium, has re-opened the Bouffes Parisiens; the 
operas chosen for the occasion were “ La Chanson 
de Fortunio;” an operetta in one Act, by MM. Saint 
Rémy and Offenbach, with the whimsical title, “ M. 
Choufleury restera chez lui le ...,” and “Les Eaux 
@’Ems,” by Delibes, 

By order of the Minister of State, the fauteuils 
@orchestre, in the Théatre Italien, are to be re- 
served for the male sex exclusively. 

On the twenty-ninth of last month, at Copen- 
hagen, died Herr Franz Joseph Glaser, musical di- 
tector to the Court of Denmark. He was born in 
Bohemia about the year 1798, and after filling the 
office of orchestral conductor at Vienna and Berlin 
successively, was nominated in 1842 to the post 
which he held at the time of his decease. He was 
the wr of some operas, one of which, “ Des 
Adlers Horst” (The Eagle’s Eyrie), obtained some 
celebrity, the text, which was by Holtei, being 
founded on a novel by Mme. Schopenhauer. He also 
composed two cantatas, one on the death of Chris- 
tian the Eighth, King of Denmark, and the other 
for the funeral of Thorvaldsen. 





We understand that the second part of Mr. 
Green’s Euclid Particularly Applied, containing 
Books III. to VI., will be published early in October 
by Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester. It is to be 
dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Fairbairn. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street, has in 
the press a work, intended as a Christmas gift-book, 
on the Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain, 
edited by William and Mary Howitt, the illustra- 
tions consisting of photographs‘by some of the most 
eminent English artists, including Bedford, Sedg- 
field, Wilson, and Fenton. 

The comet which has lately excited so much in- 
terest in Europe was first seen at Shanghai on the 
8rd of July, at 7 p.m., near the small star / in the 
constellation of Ursa Major, with a tail reaching 
over 60 degrees of the heavens. By 11 p.m. of the 
5th it had reached a point in declination 66 deg. 
58 min. N., right ascension 11h, 28m. 34s., with a 
length of tail 47 de to the south. At 8 p.m, 
July 12, it had soe the declination of 57 deg. 
N., and right ascension 14h. 5m., near nin Ursa 
Major, thus having travelled through 2346 miles of 





right ascension and 591 of declination, in a west and 
southerly direction, in seven days. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 8|, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tue Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-CHarmmay, 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
80 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
100 39 Lds, 


Bonuses added. * 


Amount payable up to Dec., 1954. 
£6,987 10s, 


1,397 10s. 
139 1ds, 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Preminms may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s, 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spisit of the times, he has introduced 
& NEW sERrE8 of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross.each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 


Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and produclng 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
MENT.—PHYSICAL STRENGTH.—For the proper 
development and nourishment of the human body it is essen- 
tial that the functions of the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 
bowels be performed with order and regularity. Holloway’s 
remedies readily ensure both. The powers of the stomach 
are greatly augmented, and good gastric juice secreted in 
abundance when this Ointment is diligently rubbed twice a 
day over the pit of the stomach. The Pills and Ointment 
enable it to extract all the good nutritive matter, and to 
thoroughly digest most articles of diet. Holloway’s prepa- 
rations not only preserve the frame from wear and tear, bat 
stimulate it to store up nervous energy, as necessary to vita- 
lity as the mainspring to a watch, 





OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER AND 
WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with recent 
Improvements,—Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, 
Binder, Corder, &. Orrices anp SALE Rooms, 159, KE- 
GENT STREET, W., LONDON (Late 462, Oxrorp 
Srreet). Instruction gratis to every Purchaser, THE 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, Hem, 
Fell, Bind or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well for 
ALL descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant 
in design; the work will not ravel, and is the same on 
both sides; the speed is from 1000 to 2000 stitches per 
minute; a child twelve years old can work it, and the 
Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 
Jllustrated Pr tus, with Testi ials, Gratis and Post-free. 





P 


ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 

leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 

funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, obit bonds, &c., 

either in town or country.—. ply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 








\ THEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpon. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation ; safe under any 

i ances; and th ds of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. $d., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ‘*NORTON’S PILLS,’ 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss 1és., 2ls., 
26s, 6d., and 21s, 6d.; postage 1s. A Double ‘Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,, and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuirr, 


Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvractvrer, 228, Piccadilly, London. : 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


89, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 
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12 Table Forks............. 1130/2 40/,2100|)2150 
12 Table Spoons.......... 1130})2 40/2100/;2150 
12 Dessert Forks.......... 1 40)1120),1150/)1170 
12 Dessert Spoons........, 1 40)1120)1150)1170 
[ae ee 1 20}1 50);1 790 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
bowls,....... sessoseef | © 200} © 18:61 015 0/0150 
2 Sauce Ladies. 10 60/10 86;0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon....... +0 66}0100);0110)0120 
2 Salt Spoons, gil ‘ 
DOWIS.....csceseneeee lo 34 eae 0 sore se 
1 Maar Spon ih 0 18/0 28}0 26\0 26 
AIT, sghinetncceuheas 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs} 0 26/0 36/0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers} 1 40}/1 76)1100);1120 
1 Butter Knife.... 0 26/0 56;0 60,070 
1 Soup Ladle... | 0100)0170/0170)1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter...........30 83/0 46/0 50/0 56 
Total............, 9 19 9 [13 10 3 11419 6 [16 40 














Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—34 inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 


| table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 


per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each, The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in eases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, _ CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisi of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 1ds. 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s, to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 








WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 





| 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF S. C. HALL, ESQ, FSA, &c. 























MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 





Tue Art-JouRNAL has obtained a degree of popularity unequalled by any illustrated periodical work : its success has been commensurate 
with the large expenditure necessary for its production. The engravings, both on wood soil wba: are executed by the most competent artists, 
not only in England, but in Germany and France ; and the let ess is obtained from ag EN writers, eminent in their several departments. 
There is no topic connected with the Arts, either ‘‘ Fine” or “‘ Industrial,” in which the Public is interested, or requires information, that does 
not receive consideration and comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. It is obvious that a liberal 


as well as judicious —_ procures the best co-operation with the Editor in the production of this work ; and that a large amount of energy 
and industry is continually exerted to render it, as far as possible, useful. 


Its extensive circulation is, therefore, the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased, year after 
year, so as to augment the value of the JouRNAL, and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the important fact, that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 


The Art-JouxNAL consequently continues to be the only journal in Europe, or in America, by which the Arts are [adequately 
represented. . 


It is addressed—first to the Artist, next to the AMATEUR and SruDENT, next to the MANUFACTURER and ARTISAN, and next 


to the GrneraL PusBiic: endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters 
specially directed to each class. 


During the year 1861, the Series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which we are so 


greatly indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be brought to a close, 
and will be succeeded by a series of 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors. Our selections have been made—we trust with sound judgment—from 
the most extensive collections in the Kingdom ; and we are so arranging as to obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 





Each Part contains Three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and numerous Dlustrations on Wood. 
Now Ready, Vols. I. to VL, New Series, £1 11s, 6d. each, cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Authors, 


THREE HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND. 


By Mr. and Mrs. §. C. HALL. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Volume, each containing nearly One Hundred Engravings, Maps, Frontispieces, &c, &c., neatly bound in cloth. 


I. 
DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 


Il. 
THE NORTH AND THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
Ti 


THE WEST AND CONNEMARA. 





These Hanppooks are arranged with a view to communicate to the Tourist such information as he most immediately needs, in his 
progress—of Routes, Roads, Hotels, Charges, Distances, Conveyances, &c. &c. ; with descriptions of the objects and Places of Attraction he 
will necessarily visit and inspect, and concerning which he will especially desire knowledge. ‘To meet the arrangements of Tourists, the Authors 
have divided their Work into Three Sections, any of which may be had separately, and will be found complete in itself. 





LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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of the Literary Gazette, No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand, in the City of Westminster and County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 21, 1861. 





